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| There are some words which can never quite get 
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49|in which we may find them. Sneering is one of 
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The Writer's Material 








An article from the venerable Professor Coit, of 
the Episcopal Divinity School in Connecticut, was 
always welcome to our readers. An added interest 
attaches to the article from his pen which we publish 
this week, from the fact that its writer has now 
entered into rest with his Saviour; and that this is 
his closing contribution to our columns. 


Although America has not been accustomed to 
take an active part in the politics of the Old World, 
the influence of America has long been felt in the 
sphere of Old World governments, by its missionary 
educational institutions and agencies. To-day the 
power of the Syrian Protestant College at Beyroot, 
and of Robert College at Constantinople, is more 
truly influential, in the great Eastern question, than 
is any change of administration in England or Ger- 
many. Our readers have repeatedly had light on 
the Bible studies from representatives of the Beyroot 


College ; and now they are aided in this way by good | 


President Washburn, of the college at Constantinople. 





| vivid impressions yourself, or in conveying them to 
_ your class, your work is not all done. A soap-bubble 
reflects «il the colors of the rainbow, when the light 


enter as a purifying and life-increasing leaven. 





| repay a favor, unmindful of the fact that a quick 
“repayment of a favor is a kind of ingratitude, and 
| that it savors more of wounded pride on the part of 
the one, than of kindly feeling toward the other. The 

worst possible return for a kindness is at once to make 
| an ostentatious show of an equal return. “You gave 
'me that, I give you this; and now we're quits,” may 
‘not be said in words, but that matters little if it is 


| said as plainly in deeds. 





over their base origin, however courtly the company 


these words; sarcasm is another. Sneering is a word 
which is closely allied to snarling, and in the old 
Germanic languages it indicates the grin of a dog 
when it opens its lips and shows its teeth all ready 
for a bite. Sarcasm carries the idea one step further. 
That means an actual tearing of the flesh. But, 
when you come to think of it, does it show much 
wisdom, or ability, or learning, to pride one’s self on 
one’s proficiency in arts which take their most appro- 
priate names from the ill-tempered snarl of a dog, 
or from the savage act of a savage beast ? 


Strive after vivid impressions by all means, but 
remember that when you have succeeded in gaining 


is playing upon it; but for how long? Vivid 
impressions are of little worth unless they leave 
behind them permanent impressions. The wise teacher 
will not be content with an ideal which is reached 
when the attention of the class has been held success- 
fully for half an hour or more; what he works for is 
the hours that are not spent in the Sunday-school, but 
into which the work done in the Sunday-school may 
Per- 
manent impressions are as much to be preferred to 
vivid but transitory impressions, as the deep rock-cut 
inscription is to be preferred to the brilliant fantasies 
of color that play upon the surface of the soap-bubble 
a moment before it bursts. 


Light is always swifter than sound. We see the 
distant woodman’s axe fall long before we hear the 
blow. We watch the flash of the far-off cannon 
before we hear its roar. We are blinded by the 
lightning before we are deafened by the thunder. 
Sometimes, indeed, the distant artillery of the light- 
ning flares and flashes along the horizon, and we 
hear no reports at all. So is it in higher realms. 
When a brave blow is struck for right in the world, 
the sound of it often seems long in getting out. 


“spirit of the age;” but which might be more truth- 
fully described as a little eddy of unbelief which 
would fain persuade itself that it is a strong current. 
When the “ spirit of the age” begins to make havoc 
with the beliefs of the church over the way, the 
average dogmatist is quick to cheer it on, and is soon 
talking glibly of the wonderful way in which super- 
stition is being overthrown by increasing enlighten- 
ment and advancing popular intelligence. But just 
wait until the “spirit of the age” turns its attention 
to the dogmatist’s own church. Then the cheer 
changes to a cry of indignant expostulation ; what 
before was called increasing enlightenment is now 
called nascent infidelity ; what before was advancing 
popular intelligence, is now shallow popular skepti- 
cism. The anonymous author of Obiter Dicta aptly 
compares such a Christian to a traveler who gets on 
an express train, and who is lavish in his praises of its 
speed as station after station is left behind, until sud- 
denly the station at which the traveler intended to 
get off is passed as swiftly as the others, and the eulo- 
gist suddenly realizes that the train does not stop at 
his station, and, that once on this train you must go 
with it as far as it goes. There is need of con- 
sistency in this matter. If the fight of infidelity 
against Christianity in Belgium and Italy deserves 
our sympathy, why not also in America? If mere 
reason, without faith, is to be final arbiter against a 
neighbor’s religious belief, why do we complain so 
bitterly when reason, without faith, is claimed as 
decisive against our own? It is right to defend our 
own theological convictions, when they are convic- 
tions, but let us shun putting forward, as conclusive 
against our neighbor’s belief, an argument which, if 
not confuted, would not only destroy the logical basis 
of our own belief, but even of Christianity itself. 





AN ARRANGEMENT IN RED AND YELLOW. 


Several years ago an English teacher lighted upon 
an ingenious plan by which he thought to obviate the 
first difficulties usually encountered in teaching chil- 
dren grammar. His plan was to print a special exer- 
cise-book, in which each part of speech should be 
printed in a particular color, so that the youngest 
child could distinguish at a glance between any one 
part of speech and any other, The plan was put into 
execution, and a fair trial given to it in several schools, 
At first glance it seemed to work very well; since, 
after a little practice, the children could tell the parts 
of speech with unusual speed and precision. But 
when teachers began to cross-question the children as 
to the answers which they gave so readily, results 
were educed which were well calculated to startle the 














Sometimes only after a man is dead do the reports of | 
what he has been doing raise the echoes. Sometimes 

his good deeds are not heard of on earth at all. | 
Happily for us, God sees the blow struck. Happily | 
for us, he waits for no resultant earthly echoes. | 
Happily for us, he could as instantly detect the right | 
_ deed, and commend: the right motive, were report and | 
| result delayed as many ages as there are sands on all 


One of the most difficult things to learn, and to | the shores of all the seas. 


practice, in social ethics, is the duty of remaining 
gracefully under a sense of obligation, The sturdy 





In hardly any other sphere is the average Chris- | 


equanimity of even the inventor of the method. 
“Take the sentence Rain falls,” said the teacher. 
“Now, what part of speech is the word Rain?” “A 
noun.” “ Right, John. And now why is it anoun? 
What makes the difference between a noun and a 
verb?” “It is a noun because it is printed in red; 
the verbs are printed in yellow.” 

Is this method of teaching confined to primary 
schools? Not so, whether we take the method lit- 
erally or figuratively. Some of us have seen lesson- 
sheets, prepared for the use of Hebrew students by 


honesty of the Angle-Saskon—his very independence | tian less likely to care anything about consistency | one of the best known London publishing-houses, 


and love of balance=prompt him immediately to | than in his relations te the thing whieh ealls itself the | which showed an almost exact reproduction of the 
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primary-school plan. In these sheets, the path of the 
new beginner in Hebrew was made straight by the use 
of hsir-line letters to denote the seryiles in a word, 
while the radicals were indicated by solid type; and 
in cases where one letter of the radigal had disap- 
peared in the course of inflection, the missing letter 
was printed in superior type above the word to which 
it belonged. Beginners using these sheets were never 
likely to make a mistake in pointing out the radicals 
and the serviles in a particular word. That implied 
no exercise of memory, of comparison, or of judgment. 
It was all much simpler than that. The nouns were 
nouns because they were red; the verbs were verbs 
because they wers yellow. 

Every thinking person sees at once how fatal any 
such system as the one exemplified in these two cases, 
is to any thorough education either of the child or of 
the adult. But not every one notices that the method 
is one which is commonly adopted by many—perhaps 
by most—persons in cases which are much more im- 
portant than secular education. It is not too much 
to say that many of the problems, the vices, the crucl- 
ties, which harass society are due directly to popular 
methods of teaching which are precisely parallel to 
the experimental plan of the primary school teacher. 
lastead of teaching the true point of difference between 
a noun and a verb, a thousand instructors are dinning 
into our ears that a noun is a noun because it is red, 
and a-verb is a verb because it is yellow. 

This mistake is made by parents in the household 
as commonly as by other teachers outside of the house- 
hold. From the very beginning, many children are 

rained, unconsciously, by their parents, to build right 

deeds upon a wrong foundation. Children naturally 
want a reason why they may do this thing, and may 
not do that thing; and the principle which is given 
them is very often a wrong one. “ You must not take 
what does not belong to you; because, if you do, you 
will be found out and sent to prison.” “ You must 
not go to the river when I tell you not to; for if you 
go there, you will fall in and be drowned.” “ You 
must not do this or that, because, if you do, you are 
sure to suffer for it.’ What is this but to teach 
a child that wrong is wrong because it hurts; and to 
hinder him, as far. as possible, from seeing the true 
reason why it is wrong to do these things. The 
parental teaching which says distinctly to a child, 
“ You must not take what is not yours; for God who 
made us forbils us to steal,” is worth a thousand-fold 
more to a child, as a guiding principle through life, 
than all the examples which could be collected of 
thieves who have veen caught, and who have been 
imprisoned or pilloried for their sins. In the one 
ease, the parent teaches the child that God has for- 
bilden theft always and everywhere; in the other 
case, he teaches him that theft is likely to be resented 
and punished by men, and that, therefore, it is unsafe, 
and so wrong. A child who has nothing else to guide 
him than such teaching as that will soon notice that 
theft is not always found out, and will ask himself 
why he may not thieve if he can thieve with im- 
punity. The radical defect of all such teaching is, 
that it makes the rightness or wrongness of an action 
depend upon its pleasant or unpleasant results for the 
person doing it, instead of upon the supreme law of 
God. Sooner or later there will come to the person 
so taught a time when to do the wrong will result, 
for the time being, in profit to himself, and to do the 
right will result in ‘loss. If he does not go down 
before that temptation, it will not be because of any 
vital principle in his teaching. It will be rather 
because he finds himself in circumstances which seem 
to throw doubt upon his teaching,—because he feels 
as we may suppose a boy to feel, who, trained to dis- 
tinguish the parts of speech by colored type, sees for 
the first time a book printed throughout in plain black 
letters, and who begins to wonder whether, after all, 
a noun is a noun because it is red, and a verb a verb 
because it is yellow. 

There are a thousand forms of teaching now cur- 

rent which do not differ essentially from that of the 
father who teaches his child not to do wrong, because 


| 

| to do wrong generally hurts. There is even a philoso- 
phy which claims that that is right which will turn 
out for the best good of the highest number—right 
because it Will turm Out for the best good of the high- 
est number,—a Speeious-fidllacy which owes its popu- 
lar accéptanctto the truth that that which is right 
will ultimately prove to be for the best interests of 





all. It would be difficult to say how large a propor- 


| tion of the himan raee practically proceeds upon the 


assumption that personal enjoyment, refined or coarse, 
rational or irrational,—is the one standard by which 
all things are to be measured. The principle masks 
under many names; it borrows for itself the plumes 
of social refinement, intellectual progress, even spir- 
itual culture. But under whatever form it appears, 
it is insufficient as the guiding principle of life, and 
can only be followed with disaster. It fails to recog- 
nize that right is something higher than the rational 
happiness of one man or of any number of men,— 
that while right generally makes men happy, right is 
not right because it makes men happy, any more than 
a noun is a noun because it is red, or a verb a verb 
because it is yellow. 


The majority of men are too timorous to strike 
down boldly to the basal principle of God's word. 
This timorousness ought to be thrown aside. There 
ig a sure foundation upon which men can safely 


‘build. That foundation, indeed, no man can take 


away; but it is to the shame of many a Christian 
parent, and of many a Christian teacher, that instead 
of exhorting those committed to their charge to build 
boldly upon the eternal rock, they first pile sand 
upon the rock foundation, and then invite Christ’s 
little ones to build upon the shifting mass. There 
is a lack of candor and a lack of courage shown by 
every believer who attempts to make anything else 
than God’s revelation the foundation upon which he 
builds his life-work. Most of the social evils which 
perplex society would be greatly diminished if Chris- 
tian men were generally to make it known that for 
them neither pleasure, nor happiness, nor the material 
prosperity of any or of all, could justify the slightest 
deviation from the law of God. That law often shuts 
the door upon pleasant paths. We believe that it is 
well, even where we do not see that it isso. But we 
know that neither our own happiness nor our own 
safety, nor the safety and happiness of those nearest 
and dearest to us, would justify us in entering a path 
which God has closed to us. Right is something 
higher than our own weak choosing; and right does 
not cease to be right because it may bring to us pain, 
/or even fatal disaster... The noun is a noun even if 
| not red; and the verb a verb, even if not yellow. 

| He that is set to teach should utter no uncertain 
sound on this subject. Modern life is full of pitfalls, 
| and the only safe guide is the word of God. Happy 
| is the child who, from his earliest days, is trained to 
make that the light of his feet and the principle of 
his living. So long as he walks in that light, he will 
not stumble. 











NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Answering one question, commonly calls out other 
questions. Giving information on one point, brings up 
several related points for inquiry. This is one of the 
| satisfactory features of all helpful discussion. Recently, 
| for example, one of our correspondents threw light on 
| the proper forms for closing letters of business or friend- 
|ship. Aud this brings up, in reverse order, the proper 
It is a Massachusetts reader who 





| beginning of a letter. 


| writes: 
| Your recent correspondent does, indeed, as you say, give us 
a succinct presentation of the aspect of the case concerning the 
| tail-end of a letter; but when one has that point settled to his 
| satisfaction, he naturally wants to have the beginning of his 
| epistle equally creditable to his good sense and good taste; and 
‘here we have another question quite as perplexing as the one 
already discussed. I have lately seen some expressions touch- 
ing upon it (I am not sure but they were in The Sunday School 
| Times), but I am still looking for a clean-cut dictum which J 
} can fix iu my mind for an authority. The point is, simply, 
| that “ Dear Sir” is too affectionate, and, so, often regarded as 
hypocritical; while “Sir” is so cold and brief and stiff and 
formal, that it neutralizes any good-feeling which might other- 
wise be conveyed in the first impréssions upon the mind of the 





recipient of the letter. You will, of course, observe that I 
come to you to get wisdom, not to give it; and that therein I 
differ from the correspondent already referred to. By the way, 
how should business or semi-business letters be addressed to 
young (or old) marrié& ladies? To an elderly lady, even if she 
be unmarried, ‘‘ Dear/Mfadam ” seems to be the fashion > but in 
the case of these” younger, I notice some say ‘‘ Dear Miss.” 
That doesn’t sound exactly right ¢ dies it? © ; 

The plirase™ Dear Sir” has n ee ion of affection 
init. It is generally dion amd accepted as a for- 
mal phrase, to be employed freely in any ordinary 
correspondence. “Sir” is yet more formal; and it is 
employed when care is needful to show that there is no 
claim of familiarity—if, indeed, of equality. “ My dear 
Mr.—” is a phrase suggestive of more familiarity than 
“Dear Sir,” or “ My dear Sir;” yet it is not commonly 
understood as indicating any measure of personal affec- 
tion, or of marked intimacy, “My dear Friend” is a 
term which always indicates a measure of intimacy; 
and the measure of affection which it covers depends 
largely on the writer's idea of “friendship.” By some, 
it is a term rarely employed, and then as one full of 
meaning. “Madam” isa phrase applicable alike to any 
woman, young or old, married or single. “ Dear 
Madam,” or “ My dear Madam,” corresponds with the 
term, “Dear Sir,” or “ My dear Sir.” And “ My dear 
Miss——,” or “ My dear Mrs.——,” corresponds with 
“My dear Mr.—.” Again, “My dear ,” giving 
the Christian name of the person addressed, is a measure 
of familiarity which decides for itself when it is justi- 
fiable—and therefore appropriate. So, there is the 
beginning and the end of the matter, 





In this utilitarian age, large emphasis is laid on the 
economic aspects of righteousness; an there is a certain 
basis of fact in proof of the claim that “ godliness is 
profitable.” Although it will not do to consider gospel 
truths merely in the light of dollars and cents, there is 
sometimes an advantage im looking at the relative cost 
of such matters as missionary work and rum-drinking, 
or as crime and education. Several of our correspon- 
dents have recently been inquiring of us at this point. 
Here, for example, is a letter from Iowa, as follows: 

Your “ Notes on Open Letters’ seem possessed of such ency- 
clopxdia information, that I tura to them, from a search which 
has been very perplexing to me and entirely unsatisfactory, with 
the sure hope of receiving valuable aid. Is there any book, 
pamphlet, or tract giving the cost of the education of a young 
man compared with the expense of the state in prosecuting and 
convicting a criminal; or, which would prove that from a 
financial point of view it is cheaper for the state to educate the 
young than to care for the ignorant, and hence often vicious, 
man or woman, If there are any such statistics in either per- 
manent or periodic literature, they have successfully evaded 
my search, which has been as thorough as my limited oppor- 
tunities would allow. I have tried to make a just estimate 
from data of my own collecting; but knowing full well the 
weight and value of a recognized authority, I would be glad to 
add it to the basis of facts. 

A volume, under the title of “ The Jukes ” (published 
by G. P. Putnaim’s Sons, New York, at $1.25), tracks the 
cost to the community, of a family of criminals, through 
several generations. Yet that makes no direct compari- 
son of this cost with that for popular education ; although 
such a comparison could easily be made by a reference 
to the state and national educational reports, A com- 
parative table of the annual outlay in the United States 
for intoxicating liquors, for tobacco, for bread-stuils, for 
popular education, and for church and missionary work, 
has been published widely in our religious periodicals. 
Comparisons of the cost of crime and of education, in a 
particular case, have many times been made. Thus, a 
few years ago, Judge Carpenter, of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, said, in a public address, that the cost to 
the community, of the crime of one man, whom he had 
recently sentenced to the gallows, was amply sufficient 
to have met the expenses of a complete liberal education 
for five young men. Again, the veteran missionary 
Stephen Paxson, on one occasion, made careful inquiry 
into the expense incurred in the care and trial and 
execution of a murderer in Illinois. He found, that the 
salaries of officials, the expenses of witnesses, the cost of 
the prisoner’s keeping and hanging, amounted to a sum 
sufficient to have secured the organization of, say, forty 
new Sunday-schools in frontier neighborhoods, or to 
have met the average expenses of a country Sunday- 
school of a hundred scholars for a quarter of a century. ° 
And these are but sample illustrations of the dri:t of 
events. It commonly costs less to give a young man a 
Christian education, than to support bim for a series of 
years as a criminal, and then hang him. Yet, we do not 
hesitate to say, that the Christian education is preferable 
both for the young man and for the community—eveu if 
it costs more 
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A LAST ILLUSION. 
BY MARY B, DOD@R. 


“Tt grows dark, boys. You may go.” 
(Thus the master gently said, 

Just before, in accents low, 
Circling friends moaned, “ He is dead.’’) 


Unto him, a setting sun 

Tells the school’s dismissal hour, 
Deeming not that he alone 

Deals with evening's dark’ning power. 


All his thought is with the boys, 
Taught by him in light to grow; 

Light withdrawn, and hushed the noise, 
Fall the passwords, ‘‘ You may go.” 


Go, boys, go, and take your rest ; 
Weary is the book-worn brain : 
Day sinks idly in the west, 
Tired of glory, tired of gain. 


Careless are the shades that creep 
O’er the twilight, to and fro; 
Dusk is lost in shadows deep : 
It zrows dark, boys. You may go. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ORIENTAL 


David himself. He worked through the harem, and 
persuaded Bath-sheba to go to the king in advance, and 
plead the case of Solomon against Adonijah, “ who doth 
reign, and David our Lord knoweth it not.” No one 
had dared to tell him. If it had been in Turkey, Solo- 
mon would have bribed Abishag to set him right with 
his father. 

Oriental governments must differ more or less accord- 
ing to the character of the sovereign; but whatever he 
may be, he can never escape from the intrigues of the | 
palace. He is forced to trust his dependents there as he 
trusts no one else, and his life is always in their hands. 
And under such a government no minister can rule who 
cannot, first of all, secure and maintain a commanding 
influence in the palace. So long as he can do this, he 
fears neither the king nor the people; but in the end, 
his very success is likely to secure his ruin, and a new 
favorite takes his place. 

We of the West wonder how government can exist 
under such circumstances, and, above all, how a nation 
under such rule can ever become great and powerful. 
We cannot conceive how a nation can exist without | 
| fixed laws, without security to life and property, without 
regard to the interests of the people, with an administra- 
tion based on corruption, and controlled by light-minded 
women, eunuchs, and slaves. : 








GOVERNMENTS. 
BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 


It is impossible for an Occidental, brought up under 
the influence of Roman law and Christian civilization, 
to comprehend and fully enter into the spirit of Oriental 
governments, 
his‘own standpoint, and form imperfect notions of the 
mental development which has made such governments 
possible. 

The fundamental idea in such a government is that 
the people exist for the benefit of the king, and not for 
him as aman, but asaking. It makes no difference to 
the people who he is or what his character may be. 
They do not see him or know him as a man. 
this man to-day or that man to-morrow. 
personality. He is the king,—the God of the people; 
and he holds his place by right of his power to win it. 
The people in their relation to him have no rights. 
Their highest earthly guod is to live and to die for him. 
He cannot wrong them; for his will is the only right. 
His ministers and officials rule in the same spirit. They 
represent this supreme and irresponsible king, and each 
petty officer looks upon those under him as created for 
his benefit. The people toil and suffer and die in silence, 


! 
and wichout a suspicion that any other life is possible. | 
| wrongs are sometimes more quickly and easily righted | 


Under such a government human life is naturally of 
litule value either to the king or in the eyes of the people 
themsel ves, 

The relation of an Oriental sovereign to the practical 
administration of his government is what might be 
expected from such a theory of right. He is the only 
lawgiver, the only judge, and the only executive; but 
he is not omnipresent, and must act through agents, who 
are supposed to be nothing, or less than nothing, in 
themselves, but who reflect the light and majesty of the 
throne so long as they can retain the favor of the king. 
No official has any interest in the people, except to plun- 
der them. His one thought is tu secure the favor of the 
supreme ruler. 


This king may be active, ambitious, and jealous of 


authority, or he may be devoted to luxury and dissipa- 
tion, In either case, there are certain men who are his 
ministers, and certain others who are not, but who wish 
to be. And the great problem for all is how to reach 
and how to please their master, who seldom has any real 
confidence in any of them. It is not easy even for a 
minister to see the king. He can go only when he is 
sent for, and, when in the august presence, he can do 
nothing but answer questions, as he is prostrate or on his 
knees before the throne. The king is secluded, and has 
no personal knowledge of what goes on in his empire, so 
that he can be pleased only by what he hears, not by 
what he sees, If there are any persons whosee the king 
frequently, and have his confidence, it is plain that they 
must be the most influential persons in the kingdom, 
Now, it aimost invariably happens that these persons 
are the women, the eunuchs, and the private servants of 
the palace. Whoever would really influence the king, 
must do it through them. Hence, these persons have 
always been the most important factors in all Oriental 
governments, ; 

There is nothing in the book of Kings more thoroughly 
characteristic of this furm of government than the story 
in the first chapter concerning Adonijah, Even the 
bold prophet Nathan did not venture to go and advise 


At best, he can only criticise them from | 


It may be | 


lw ave se eed’s head stuck on : le in | 
He. has. no | ¥® should have seen Tweed’s head stuck on « pole in | 


But human nature has a wonderful power of adapting 
itself to circumstances, however unfavorable, and under 
such governments things are very often not as bad as we 
should expect. Natural affections and sympathies, con- 
science, ideas of right and wrong, reason,—all exist in 
some degree wherever man exists, aud they have their 
influence. 


devotion more surely, than can the acts of any Western 
government, 

It often happens that justice is administered more 
summarily and satisfactorily than it can be under our 
system. 
people. 


front of the City Hall, and his property confiscated 
within twenty-four hours after his rasculity was made 
plain. Would that not have satisfied even some Occi- 
dental ideas of justice better than the actual result? 

I can remember the satisfaction I used to feel at some 
of the acts of justice recorded in that most admirable 
commentary on Oriental governments, The Arabian 
Nights, and I have known exactly similar cases in 
| Turkey. It is only irresponsibie despotism which can 
administer what we call poetic justice. 





Even great 


under such a government, where everything depends 
upon the will of dne man, than under our elaborate sys- 
tem of legislation. If they are not, the people blame 
the ministers, and not the king. 

When the king himself is seen by leading men to 
stand in the way of the interests of the country, he is 
easily removed. He is simply killed, and another man 
p'tin his place. The people care nothing about it. It 
does not concern them. When Abd-ul- Aziz was deposed 
and murdered, I do not suppose that a single Turkish 
peasant gave a second thought to it, 
sultan on the throne. 
who it was. 

The story of Nathan and David in 2 Samuel 12 is an 
admir ble illustration of another check which is often 
seen in Oriental governments upon the acts of kings. 
One who is recognized as a holy man may denounce the 
king to his face with perfect impunity, and tell him 
truths which no minister, however powerful, would dare 
to hint to him; and the probability is that he will be 
listened to, and his warning regarded, although, occa- 
sionally, a bold critic may be made to disappear, never 
to be heard of again. 

Another common characteristic of Oriental govern- 
ments is the recognized right of personal appeal to the 


There was still a 
It made no difference to them 


man sultans, who never fail to show themselves to the 
people every Friday, at which time any person, however 
humble, may make known to him, by petition, his 
wrongs or his wants, Justice or favor obtained in this 
way makes a far deeper impression upon the recipient 











shrewd sense in it which we find in the famous judg- 
ment of Solomon (1 Kings 3), 


governors may be approached in the same way, and their 
acts of summary justice give supreme satisfaction to the 
people. I can recall many such in Turkey; but it must 








If the king happens to be a great man, | 
especially if he is also a good man, his acts appeal to his | 
people more strongly, and rouse their enthusiasm and | 

| 


It makes a far stronger impression upon thie | 
If we had had an Oriental ruler in America, | 


king himself. This form is sti:l maintained by the Oito- | 


than anything known under our Western administration | 
of justice, especially if there is anything of that rough, | 


When the king is too far away, his ministers or his | 


always be remembered thrt Eastern ideas of justice have 
little in common with ours, I was once talking with a 
well-educated native of Constantinople about a famous 
minister of justice, now dead, The gentleman told me 
that this minister probably had not his equal in the 
world, that his justice was like the ju-tice of God; for 
he often decided difficult cases, without hearing a word 
of evidence on either side, from simply looking at the 
parties, This was my friend’s ideal of a minister of 
justice. 

I suppose that in ancient times the people were as well 
satisfied with these Oriental governments as we are with 
ours; and I am certain that every modern notion which 
has been introduced into the Turkish government has 
been regarded by the Turkish peasants in Asia Minor as 
anew burden, The truth is that our Western ideas of 
government are the result of centuries of discipline, and 
an outgrowth of our very complex civilization, No 
doubt they mark the development of the human mind, 
and the progress of the race. No doubt they are higher 
and better than those of the old world in the East. I 
have nothing to say in favor of Oriental governments. 
Those which still exist are, no doubt, an obstacle in the 
way of a higher, better, Christian civilization, 

But we can never understand history or pass a fair 
judgment upon the acts of Oriental sovereigns until we 
have carefully put aside all our modern ideas of govern- 
ment, of law, and of natural right, and put ourselves, as 
far as possible, in the place of those who had no such 
ideas, who could not possibly have comprehended them, 
and who were quite satisfied wi.h their own ideas, If 
we would take the pains to do this, we should find that 
most of our difficulties with Jewish history would dis- 
appear at once, At best, we can do this butimperfectly ; 
but we should, at least, hesitate to condemn what we 
| cannot comprehend, and we should judge only sv far as 
| we can understand, 


| Robert College, Constantinople. 
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| WHAT CHRISTIANITY MET LONG AGO. 
| BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D., Lu.D. 
| Some very good people are astounded by the objec- 


tions made to Christianity in our day, as if they were as 
novel and unheard of as they are incessant and severe. 
| They fancy we are in a new and unheard-of age of unbe- 
lief, and are sorely puzzled and uneasy. It may be 
important and instructive to them to know that our ear- 
| liest predecessors in the faith fured quite as badly as we 
do, It will sustain and strengthen them to know that 
| the lifeeof the Church Catholic has always been one of 
‘warfare. Their faith will be more cheering, and their 
hope more gladdening, to learn that not Llezekiah alone, 
)and many another champion for God’s truth and king- 
dom, should exclaim: ‘ This day is a day of trouble, and 
of rebuke, and blasphemy ” (2 Kings 19:3). There has 
ever been but one church of the redeemed on earth 
(that is, in God’s eye); and its fortunes, like its tes.i- 
mony against iniquity, must ever be much the same. 
We do not bear in mind, as we should do, this prolonged 








—indeed, this perennial —identity of the Church Cath- 
olic; forif we did, we should be prepared for the identi‘ y 
of its fortunes, and no predicaments in which it may be 
placed would find us unready, perplexed, or disheartened. 

It will, therefore, be the object of this paper to present 
a sketch of some objections or accusations which the 
Church of Christ encountered in its primitive days; that 
they may be contrasted by reflecting persons wiih such 
objections or accusations as are current now, and may 
serve for profitable and instructive comparisons. 

I. The first objection or accusation to be mentioned is 
certainly as thorough and wholesale as any presented 
| now. The Christians were actually denounced as atheists. 
At the present day, it is the fashion to upbraid Chr‘s- 
| tians for their credulity,—a dispos tion to believe quite 
| too much; and in much that, if true, would not be worth 

believing. But the wise world of antiquity (quite as 
| wise, perhaps, in metaphysics, and certainly as wise in 
its own conceit, as our modern world) decided that Chris- 
tianity was a system of egregious incredulity, if not 
| of downright infidelity. Yes; nothing is more certain 

in ancient history than that Christians were deemed by 

the pagans (and, though not in the same way, yet by 
| the Jews, too) as deniers of God. The explanation, of 
course, is due, and will presently be given. But it may 
be well to throw out a few hints to illustrate the sleep- 
less hostility with which early Christianity was regarded 
by both Jews and Gentiles. 
| The hatred of the Jews towards Christianity is easily 
intelligible to these moderately familiar with Christian 
Scripture. St. John tells us explicitly that their hostility 
proseeded so far, even before Christ was crucified, that 
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any adherent to his cause was at once hurled out of a 
synagogue (John 9: 22), It may be supposed that this 
was but a temporary expedient, but it was not such. 
Justin Martyr (who died about A. D. 166), in his dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, brings up, as a matter of reason- 
able complaint, that the practice of cursing a Jew who 
adopted Christianity—cursing him, as of yore, in the 


synagogue, and thus openly casting out his name as | 


execrable—continued down to his day. And Jerome, 


who traveled in the East, and died A. D. 420, informs us, | 
| 


that this cursing was repeated three times annually, 
eschewing the name “ Christian,” and retaining that of 


“Nazarene,” used by Tertullus in his contemptuous | 


speech (Acts 24: 5). 

Now, this profound and inveterate hostility of their 
own breasts the Jews of the time spread as wide as 
might be, and strove to plant in the breasts of Gentiles 
as deeply as it rankledin their own. None were more 
active than they in instigating the heathen to persecute ; 
and if a magistrate had any lingering doubts or hesitat- 


ing compassion (as Pilate had, whom Tertullian pro- | 


nounced a Christian in his secret soul), they understood 
well enough how to throw out political provocation to 
render him their pliant tool. (See John 19: 12.) 


However, in multitudes of instances, the heathen mag- 
istrates hardly needed malicious prompting; for Ter- 
tullian (who died, say, A.D. 240) assures us that a 
Christian needed little more than an accusation to insure 
ordinary forms and decencies of trial. This is the for- | 
midable picture which he draws of a Christian under | 
accusation ; and we may be particularly sure he did not 
overdraw, because he was bred a lawyer, and was stating 
his case before (so to speak) the very faces of enemies 
who would have denounced a false charge eagerly. “ It 
is a rule of law, that where the case is the same, there 
the procedure of court ought to be the same also. But 
when we and the heathen are impeached upon the same 
articles, the heathen shall be allowed the privilege of 
counsel, and of pleading in person, for setting off his 
innocence; it being against law to proceed to sentence 
before the defendant has put in his answer. But a 
Christian is permitted nothing,—not to speak what is 
necessary, either to justify his cause, or prevent the | 
injustice of his judges. On the contrary, nothing is 
attended to, in his trial, but how to inflame the mob ; and 
therefore the question is about his name only, and not 
the nature of his crime.” 

Such, then, being the state of feeling in which both 
Jewish and Gentile communities regarded the psimitive 
professors of Christianity, we can now better compre- 
hend why the radical and sweeping charge was brought 
against them of being nothing less than deniers of a 
divinity,—in a word, downright atheists. They might 
have been called so, as if victims of madness; since the 
Jews esteemed the atheistical so mad as to be completely 
bereft of sober reason, and to have become crazy fools. 
It was not the wise man among them who said in his 
heart, “ There is no God,” but the absolute fool. Our | 
Saviour himself was treated as a madman by Herod | 
Agrippa I, (Luke 23; 11), and St. Paul was pronounced | 
beside himself by a Roman procurator upon the bench 
of justice (Acts 26: 24), 

II. But it was not as the bewildered and half-lunatic 
that the early Christians were esteemed atheistical by the 
Jews of their age and acquaintance. They were espe- 
cially so accounted because they seemed to make the same 
outrageous blunder in theology with which the heathen 
themselves were chargeable, and to deify a human being. 
The Christians were atheists, in a Jewish nomenclature, 
because they worshiped Christ. They gave apotheosis to 
a bare mortal; and as they thus un-deified the true God, 
they virtually denied him, and were unbelieversin his rev- 
erend andawful name. That this is the true explanation 
of the charge of atheism, as brought by the Jews in the 
early ages of Christian history, let the language of 
Justin Martyr testify, “Who can stigmatize such wor- 
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in every breath, one can now see the rationale of it 
without difficulty. And as there is little of evil in the 
| history of our faith which we cannot turn to some good 
| account, let us mark how singularly, if indirectly, this 
| contributes to the correctness of the Trinitarian theory 


Nor does this classification differ greatly from the 
present. A thoughtful person, however, cannot fail to 
discover a lack of clearness in the present manner of 
naming the various departments. For where the lesson 
pursued in any department is one, and especially where 


| of the Godhead; for if the primitive Christians had 


all are studying the same book, the Bible, where is the 
only been, what Dr. Priestley e¢ id genus omne would 


implied distinction between the intermediate and Bible 
fain persuade us that they were, namely, Unitarians, or | classes? Education largely depends upon clearness of 
believers in Christ’s simple humanity (at the best, in his | terms when employed to set forth distinct ideas. Has 
mere dignity as an ambassador of heaven), pray, why | not the time fully come when a school should be known 
| Should the Jews have disliked them so intensely, or | by the character of instruction imparted, rather than by 
upbraided them with sych cutting sharpness? If the | the day upon which the school is convened? As there 
unity of God be the grand pivot on which Christianity | isa call for clearness of statement, so that, as nearly as 
turns (as we know the Jews believe it to be that on which | possible, the purpose of a given institution may be con- 
Judaism hinges), then the Jews could not, and would | tained in the name by which it is known, so there is a 
not, have treated the early Christians with such implaca- | decided demand for great perspicuity in naming the 
ble and anathematizing aversion. No; never. If Christ | various departments and classes in the same institution. 
be but another sort of Moses, and a teacher of morals, | Here the Constructive Method aims at great clearness, 
not a whit purer than Jewish morals (as the Jews them- | and names the departments respectively: 1. The Pri- 
selves, in our own country, have undertaken to show), | mary. 2. The Junior. 3. The Senior. 

then it is incontestable that they would have acted a| As the text-book pursued is the same, these are all 
thousand times, instead of once, upon the suggestion of | Bible-school departments; but to each department is 
one of their most famous doctors: “Refrain from these | assigned a distinct portion of the text-book. To the 
men, and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work | Primary Department—the four Gospels, or the story of 
be of men, it will come to naught: but if it be of God, | the life of Christ ; to the Junior Department—the his- 





ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God” (Acts 5: 38, 39). 
So we can now see how the hatred and persecution of 





| the Jews, formidable as it was at the time, but proves | torical books; Genesis to Esther ( 
| all the more veritable, what we at present earnestly be- 


lieve, that Christ is of one substance, majesty, and glory 


| with the Father, very and eterna! God. 


In respect to the charge of atheism as brought by the 
pagans, many fewer words may suffice to explain it. 
The Christians rejected and dishonored the whole tribe 
of idolatrous divinities, which the heathen eagerly wor- 
shiped; and, of course,’ were supposed to reject all 
divinities whatever. This supposition had vast plausi- 
bility to a heathen eye, because the Christian temples 
were destitute of that idolatrous furniture to which such 
an eye was fully familiar, and for which it looked with 
natural eagerness and expectation. But when the Chris- 
tian temples were entered by the heathen, and found in 
a state which to them was complete disarray and naked- 
ness, they imagined (perhaps inevitably) that the souls 
of the worshipers were as barren and empty as their 
houses of devotion, and pronounced them arrant unbe- 
lievers in a god of any sort. “ God is a spirit,” is a dot- 
trine to whose refined sublimity they who entertained 
such gross and debasing notions of him as are disclosed 
in the Greek and Roman mythologies could not possibly 
attain. 

And, therefore, look upon which side soever we may 
of the horrid and enormous charge that the primitive 
Christians were very atheists, we may say of it what a 
severely exercised apostle said about his troubles to his 
brethren at Philippi, the cruel affliction has “ fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the gospel” (Phil. 1:12), 
There is comfort, indeed, to be gleaned for us out of some 
of the sharpest sorrows of our ecclesiastical predecessors ; 
and if they could speak to us from their orbs of bliss, 
they might say, in the spirit of a great exemplar, they 
rejoice in having been accursed for the help of those who 
were to follow after them in the toils and perils of a 
Christian pilgrimage. (Comp. Rom. 9: 3.) 

Berkeley Divinity School. 





THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD. 
BY THE REY. EDWIN H. BRONSON. 


A given method may be proncunced practical, when 
it is capable of being put to use—when it is useful, in 
distinction from theoretical. Many theories promise 
well until attempt is made to reduce them to practice. 
Then, like the baseless fabric of a vision, they dissolve. 





shipers for atheists? The Master who instructed us in 
this kind of worship, and who was born for this very 
purpose, and crucified under Pontius Pilate, procurator 


of Judea in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, is Jesus Christ, | 


whom we know to be the Son of the true God, and there- 
fore hold him the second in order, and the Prophetic 


Spirit the third; and that we have good reason for wor- | 
shiping in this subordination, I shall show hereafter. | 
For here they look upon it as downright madness to | 
assign to a crucified man the next place to the immuta- | 


ble eternal God, parent of all things, being entirely in 
the dark as to the mystery of his order.” 
Thus, then, while the charge of atheism might seem, 


Having in a former paper presented to the readers of 
The Sunday School Times some of the main features 
of the Constructive Method, we shall now attempt to 
show its feasibility as a working method of Bible-school 
instruction. 
| All successful Bible-school work depends upon 
arrangement and systematic procedure. Not only is the 
comfort of teacher and taught dependent upon such 
provision, but the very object for which the school 
exists is in jeopardy, where there is either lack of cor- 
rect organization, or indefiniteness in the plans and 
details of instruction. 

The Constructive Method calls for a division of the 


torical books of the New Testament (Matt. to Acts); 

to the Senior Department—the entire Bible according to 
| its four styles of literary composition, namely: 1. His- 
| Matt. to Acts, a review). 
| 2. The Poetical books, Job to Song of Solomon with 
review of poetic fragments in historical books. 3. The 
Prophetical books, Isaiah to Malachi, Revelation. 4. 
Epistolary books, Romans to Jude, with epistolary frag- 
ments throughout the Bible. 

Again, the element of time is carefully considered. 
The system aims to put the pupil who pursues it, in 
possession of the mechanical structure of the entire 
book, as well as the facts and doctrines of the Bible. 
This it attempts to do in easy stages within a given 
number of years. Thus, suppose a child entering the 
| Bible-school—your child, if you please—at the average 
age, five years. At once the question suggests itself, 
| Upon what portion of the Bible should his attention 
first be fixed? We do not deny that all the contents of 
| the Bible are good, but we instinctively feel that certain 
portions are more suitable for him at this time? In 
answering this inquiry, two items must guide us: First, 
the possibility that the child may have but a brief time 
in which to receive instruction from the Bible-school 
teacher, and therefore the necessity of communicating 
the most important truths first; and then, second, hav- 
ing time and opportunity to pursue the subject, as it is 
probable he may, how is the work to be introduced and 
prosecuted, so that each individual lesson shall be made 
to tell in the grand total of systematic Bible knowledge? 
There is much in starting a child right in this most 
important matter. There is a correct way to begin, and 
a normal method to pursue. And we greatly err, if we 
suppose our work well done, if each effort is not made 
to contribute to the desired end, a systematic knowledge 
of the word of God. Tosecure this end, your boy is placed 
in the primary department, and each Sunday he is taught 
a fact or story of the life of Christ, with its appropriate 
moral and spiritual-lessons, That is all, but it is quite 
enough. At the end of four years he is in possession, if 
he has given ordinary attention, of every event in our 
Lord’s life, with its appropriate teaching. This he has 
gained in easy stages, by a method of simple narration. 
Each year has its forty-eight lessons, its quarterly and 
annual reviews, and the whole work is complete in itself 
—a chain more precious than gold, with its one hundred 
and ninety-two links, and sixteen clasps or reviews. 

Now, if your boy can go no farther, will any one 
judge that his time has been wasted, or, if he may still 
proceed, that a better preparation could possibly be 
afforded him? 

If your boy enters the Bible-school at five, and 
finishes the primary course at nine, he is ready for 
| the junior department. As our method has been care- 
| ful in laying the foundations for his education, so is 
|it careful to make provision for the superstructure. 

This it does by sub-dividing the junior department into 
| three classes; namely, 1. The Synoptic Gospel Class, 
| Matthew, Mark, and Luke; 2. The Divine Gospel Class, 
| John; The Church History Class, Acts. 

It is now time to lead the boy to the source from which 
you draw the story of the life of Christ. This can be 
| done by making a harmony of the synoptic Gospels, 
and teaching in one year the three Gospels, dividing 
the whole subject into forty-eight sections, with appro- 








_ at first blush, wellnigh or quite incredible, as brought | work into three distinct departments; the conditions of | priate quarterly and annual reviews; or what, no doubt, is 


against men who talk of God, and of their faith in him, | these divisions being the classes of mind to be taught. | far better, take three years for the work, and teach design, 
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structure, and contents of each book, as well as author- 
ship and spiritual lessons. This class should be large, 
and taught by a competent teacher. Indeed, the very 
method now pursued in our primary classes is a good 
preparation for organizing and carrying forward just 
such a class in all our schools. This, the first or A 
class, prepares for the second or B class, which, in the 
same manner, considers the Gospel according to John, 
and prepares for the C or last class in the department, 
whose text-book is the Acts of the Apostles, or the first 
pages of church history. 

We have thus prepared for the highest or senior 
department; but in our successive steps we have sought 
to keep each link in the chain distinct, and the work of 
éach class and department complete in itself. 

Our pupil is now quite competent “by reason of 
years,” as well as previous preparation, to survey the 
whole field of Bible fact and teaching, and to lay down 
the outlines upon which, during all after-life, he will be 
more or less engaged. Our method of instruction in 
this department is by outlines. Thus, A class, one 
year. Topic: Historical Contents of the Bible, twenty- 
two books; the last five, the historical books of the New 
Testament, being a review. This section will require 
the reading of two chapters of the English Bible each 
day during six days of the week, exactly what every 
person who has reached the age named can and should 
do. No additional chapters are to be read on Sunday, 
but the twelve chapters to be reviewed, an outline made, 
and the subject dismissed, and only the outline remem- 
bered. Thus, in one year, the twenty-two books of the 
Bible containing its historical literature will early be 
mastered, and as easily remembered. 

In the second year of this department of study, the 
poetical element and poetical books are to be considered, 
and in the same manner as described above. During 
the third and fourth years, respectively, the prophetic 
and epistolary books will claim attention. The classes 
of this department are named “ A,” “ B,” “C,” and “D.” 

Thus in a course of reading and outline work, cover- 
ing four years, the mechanical structure and every word 
of the Bible can be studied. Divide each year into its 
forty-eight sections, its quarterly and annual reviews, as 
in the International system. 

Finally, for. the purpose of qualifying teachers for 
their work, the entire Bible is reviewed in one year. 
This is called the “ E” or supplementary class. 

Thus in a course of instruction reaching over twelve 
or fifteen years (according as you study the synoptic 
Gospels in harmony or separately) ; and by the time the 
pupil has reached sixteen or eighteen years of age, he 
has secured a “ constructive knowledge,” more service- 
able by far, inasmuch as it is constructive in its principle 
from the very beginning, and yet so constructed as to be 
complete in eveiy particular, however short the time a 
pupil may be studying according to its method. 

Beyond this, the method contemplates and provides 
for a department of original languages, of Christian doc- 
trine, of moral science, ete. 

A seeming objection to our classification of subjects 
for study may be urged, since the study of the Old Tes- 
tament is not announced until the Senior year. It is 
urged, and very correctly, that the Old Testament is the 
“Word of God,” and should be taught in our Bible- 
schools, We wish now to call attention to cur method 
of study to show that this objection is only seeming. 
Take, for instance, our system of studying Matthew’s 
Gospel, which is the first book taken up in the Junior 
Department, not to speak of the endless references of 
the primary teacher to the Old Testament events and 
prophesies. Matthew we understand to be the Gospel 
of fulfillment. Dividing our subject into forty-eight 
sections, we introduce every Sunday’s lesson with what 
we call a “ key-text” from the law or prophets, and pro- 
ceed to show how the Old Testament is fulfilled in the 
New. Every key-text is, therefore, a prophecy of which 
the lesson under consideration is the subject. Thus 
have we borne in mind the famous statement of St. 
Augustine: “ In the Old Testament, the New Testament 
lies concealed ; in the New, the Old lies revealed.” 


as it reveals God, teaches the condition and needs of 
man, and the way of life. Beyond these considerations, 
although of great interest, it is not vital; and, besides, 
all we can hope to effect in Bible-school work, beyond 
the immediate results, is to map out the structure of the 
Bible,—a life-time will not serve to exhaust its contents. 
If in our method we may show that there is a vital union | 
between the religious teachings of the Old and New | 
Testaments, that the one leads up to the other, and both 
to the New Jerusalem, and if toward God and heaven 
our method may serve to set pilgrims traveling, we shall | 
have realized all we desire by the Constructive Method | 
of Bible-school Instruction. 

Since our only aim in writing is to promote effective | 
plans in Bible-school work, we close the present article 
by briefly summarizing some of the advantages which, | 
among others, suggest themselves as resulting from a | 
faithful following of this method. 

1. It provides for the study of every word of Holy | 
Writ. 

2. It is so systematically constructed that any effort, | 
and every individual lesson taught, is made to contribute | 
to the grand end in view; that is, the mastering of the 
whole book. 

3. It considers the Bible in the form God was pleased 
to give it,—by books, Thus guarding against fanciful 
interpretations, and making way for the study of author- 
ship, design, structure, etc. 

4, It is a graded system in the truest sense, constructed 
to meet the actual needs of pupils by a knowledge of 
their actual condition. It paves the way for more ad- 
vanced work by the normal methods. 

5. It is in itself a normal-class system for the proper 
preparation of teachers, 

6. It requires fewer teachers, and proceeds to prepare | 
them. 

7. It removes the objection to the school, commonly | 
used by young men and women, that it is a place only | 
for children, by providing appropriate themes of study | 
for every grade of mind in the congregation. 

8. It lessens the work of the teacher, and gives him 
better facilities for teaching, if proper provisions are 
made for carrying it out. 

9. It inspires profound respect for the Word of God 
by furnishing a constant test by which to try false teach- 
ing and incorrect interpretation. 

10. It promotes the systematic growth of the young 
convert, and furnishes all with material for the prayer 
and conference meeting. 

11. If there should be a man called to the work of the | 
gospel ministry in a given congregation, it provides him 
with the means for systematic study. Nay, perhaps, it 
will already have furnished him with the vital truths of 
revelation in their scriptural relations. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


JUDGE NOT. 


BY M. H. JAQUITH, 





With a frown on her face, Carry Cross ran up the 


the bell, and, saying to the girl who answered it, “I 
will go to Dolly’s room,” she passed up the stairs and 
tapped at a door. 

Dolly Varney welcomed her with a kiss, and made a 
motion as if to lay aside some exquisite embroidery, but, 
excusing herself, kept on. “O how lovely itis!” cried 
Carry. “I do wish I had, or felt free in my conscience 
to take, time to do such work; but I have pledged so 
many hours to church-work of one kind or another I 
can’t do it. Is it for yourself? ” 

“ No—not exactly,” was the hesitating reply of her 
busy friend. 

“Somebody’s going to find it nice to be a friend of 
yours, I suppose,” laughed Carry. ‘‘ But I came in to 
pour out my soul to you, Dolly. ‘Cross is my name, 





Thus opportunity for familiarity with the law, proph- 
ets, and psalms is amply afforded, 
the teacher to teach in outline the character of the 
prophet referred to, and an outline of the contents of the 
book quoted; and ere the subject is ended, a greater 


familiarity with prophecy is obtained than is ordinarily | 


gained by the best of us in studying the prophet and his 
work by itself. And so, while itis true that the A and C 
Classes, Senior Department, consider largesubjects for the 
time allowed, nevertheless, previous study has made am- 
ple provision by dwelling on the most important details. 


It remains only for | 


| play. I’ve just come from the Ladies’ Society, and Mrs, 
Axminster has rung so many changes on that word 
‘self-denial,’ that I hate the very sound of it; and if I 
wasn’t too cross to be thankful for anything, I would be 
| that she is not to be my judge at the last day! 
| weren’t you there?” 
| “TZ couldn’t well go to-day; you see I am so busy at 
| this embroidery,” and an embarrassed look swept over 
| Dolly’s face. 

“Well, I went; and Mrs. Axminster said so much of 
| the church’s need, and the world’s need, and the hea- 


But why 


After all, the Old Testament is valuable to us only so far | then’s need, and the need of the poor, and everybody | 


| over some painful hours. 


steps of a handsome house, and twice impatiently rang | 


and cross my nature, too,’ as we used to say in our old | 


else's need, that although I had made up my mind to 
have a new cloak just as nice, and @ little better, than 
Maud Johnson’s, she lectured me out of any comfort [ 
shall ever have in wearing it, if I get it at all. But she 
don’t deny herself anything; at the Dorr’s reception, 
the other night, she had on the most exquisitely hand- 
embroidered satin dress, almost exactly the same pattern 
you are now at work on; and for her to talk to me—I 
mean to all of us—in that way, that’s why I am glad 
she’s not going to be my judge.” 

While Carry was saying this, the color had come and 
gone again over Dolly’s face; for she had mentally lived 
Her father had come home 
a few months before, and told her mother and her that 
he was on the verge of bankruptcy, that only by the 
greatest retrenchment could he go on, and then it was 
the merest chance; but he shrank from having it known, 
lest a panic should bring on the dreaded collapse; so 
the servants had been discharged, and expenses lessened 
where the economy could be hidden. But Dolly had 
made pledges to various causes and charities, never 
dreaming that her allowance would be cut off. She had 
gone and explained to Mrs. Axminster that ‘she wanted 
to earn the money promised, and the outcome had been 
that she had received work, “I shall have to go with- 
out a trip this summer, and I need it more than I do the 
dress; but it is ‘for His sake,’ and [ must do my part in 
self-denial,” Mrs. Axminster had said, responding 
heartily to the girl’s appeal. 

How Dolly “hated to tell,” but she must, in justice to 
Mrs. Axminster, and, after a little pause, it came out 
bravely. 

“TI embroidered that very dress, and this is to go with 
it, Carry,’—as she held up the shining band, “TI felt 
that I must earn the money I had pledged, and not call 
on my father for it. Mrs. Axminster very generously 
gave me a hundred dollars for the work, and [ have 
been happy in toiling over it; but she had to give up a 
trip to have it.” 

Carry’s face flushed in sympathy. “ Did she, indeed? 
How I have been judging her, and so unkindly, too! I 


_ heard her tell mother that she had planned to go and 


see her only sister, an invalid, and that it had been her 
greatest cross this year to give it up; but she had felt it 
to be her duty. And that was her self-denial, while I 
was feeling so hard at her because I should have to give 
up my cloak! She would have good reason to say, ‘I 
am glad Carry Cross is not to be my judge.’ I feel as 
though I ought to go and get down on my knees and 
confess to her,” added the impulsive girl. “And you, 
too, you precious Dolly,” she went on after a moment’s 
struggle with herself. “ When I came in here and found 
you so leisurely sitting over your elegant embroidery, I 
was taking great credit to myself for my self-denial in 
laying by some of my foolish fancy-work and going to 
the Ladies’ Society, and was almost ready to lecture you, 


| yet in my heart I knew I’d rather go than stay at home. 


Now my confession is done, and you must absolye me 

and let me go to my music-lesson, and I shall be fifteen 
| minutes behind time.” 
| As she went out of the door she said: “ Carry Cross, 
| the jury has declared you guilty, and the judge says you 

must not only go without that new cloak, but you shall 
wear these gloves a month longer, and put the price ofa 
new pair of best quality in Mrs, Axminster's favorite 
charity-box.” 





, 
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A CHILD'S SONG. ' 
BY E. M. COMSTOCK, 


As I sat at my window one Sunday afternoon, through 

_ which the summer breezes were playing, suddenly there 

floated to my ear the notes of song. Out from a room 

| unvisited by the sunshine, up the steep flight of steps 

which led to its door, the sweet sound of children’s voices 

| came to mingle with the music of the birds, As L lis- 

_ tened, a little child came bounding down the street, but, 

_ hearing the sweet song, stopped and leaned down, hop- 
ing, doubtless, to get a sight of the singers, 

As I watched the bright, pure-hearted child, with the 
sunshine and the melody of birds all around him, I 
thought that even so the angels, who dwell in the ineffa- 
ble light, and among the majestic.strains and sublime 
hallelujahs of heaven, bend to listen to the praises which 
go up from hearts darkened by sorrow, and homes into 
which God’s hand has not poured a large supply of 
earthly good. To the little child in its gladness, and to 
the weary heart across the way, the song was a joy. Let 
us make our whole lives.a hymn, whose melody shall be 
an inspiration to all, and whose waves shall rise to blend 
with the songs of the invisible choir who “ praise God 
night and day in his i mple,” 
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LESSON HELPS, 


Ce a a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.] 


1 July 5.—Revolt of the Ten Tribes. 2.0... cece -seceseeeeseveeneel Kings 12: 617 
2. July 12.—Idolatry Matablished......... 1. 2 6. ccsee ce ooeeeeell Kings 12° 25-33 
3. Jaly 19 -Omri and Alab 1 Kings 16 : 23°34 
Joly 6 —~—Eliah the Tiahite., 2... ccereees 





a 


6. August 2.—Elijah Meeting Ahab ..... 6. ccc. cece ceed Kings 18: 1-18 
6 August 0.—The Prophets of Baal... 2. .......06 6. Kings 18: 19-29 
7. Angust 16.—The Prophet of the Lord. ... 0.0... cd Kings 18. 3-46 
8 August 24.—Fil'a at Horeb ...... ... 


= 


Anguat 9 —The Bory Of Naboth . 2 nn. 6 c.ecccee cones 
10 Beptember 6.—F ijah Translated. blll aeptenedtiis .2 Kings 2. 1-15 
i) Beptember 13.—The Shunammite’s on .. .... .... . ...2 Kings 4: 13-37 
12 Beptember 20.—Naaman the Sytlan.... cc. cccereseeceereeee’d Kings 6: 1-16 
14, Beptember 27.—Review 





LESSON III, SUNDAY, JULY 19, 1885. 
Tirte: OMRI AND AHAB. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 16: 23-34.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

28. In the thirty and first year | 23 In the thirty and first year of 
of A’ea king of Ji dah beg.n Asa king of Judah began Omri 
Om’ri to reign over Ts’ra-el, to reign over Israel, and reagnd 
twelve years six years reigned twelve years: six years reigned 
he in Tir’zah. % hein Tirzah. And he bought 

24. And he bought the hill 8a- the hill !Samaria of Shemer 
mi ri-a of Shé mer for two talents for two talents of silver, and 
of silver, and built on the bill, he *built on the hill, and 
and eled the name of the city called the name of the city 
which he built, after the name of which he built, afer the name 
Bhé’mer, owner of the hill, Sa- of Shemer, the owner of the 
ma’rt-a, 25 hill, ‘Samaria. And Omuii did 

26. But Om’ri wrought evil fn that which was evil in the 
the eyes of the Lorn, and did sight of the Lorn, and dealt 
wo se than all that were before wickedly above all that were 
him, 26 before him. For he walked in 

26. For he walked in all the all the way of Jeroboam the 
way of Jor-o-bé am the son of Né’- son of Nebat, and in his sins 
DAt, and i. his sin wherewith he wherewith he made Israel to 
made Is’ra-cl to sin, to provoke sin, to provoke the Lorp, the 
the Lorp God of Is’ra-el to anger God of Israel, to anger with 
with their vanities. 27 their vanities, Now the rest 

27. Now the rest of the acts of of the acts of Omri which he 
Om'tl which he did, and his did, and his might that he 
might that he shewed, are they shewed, are they not written 
not written in the book of the in the book of the chronicles 
Chronicles of the kingsof Ys’ra-el? | 28 of the kings of Israel? 80 Omri 

28 £o Om’ri slept with his fath- slept with his fathers, and was 
ers, and was buried in Sa-mA’ri-a. buried in Samaria: and Ahab 


and A’hSb his son reigned In his his son reigned in his stead, 
ttend. 29 «And in the thirty and eighth 
29 And In the thi. ty and eighth yearof Asa kingof Judah began 


year of A’ea king of Ja‘dah began 
A’hib the son of Om’ri to reign 
over Ys ra-cl. and A’had the son of Omri reigned over Israel in 
of Ow’rl reigned over Ts'ra-el in Samaria twenty and two years. 
fa-mi'ri-a twenty and two years, | 30 And Ahab the son of Omri did 
80 And A’hib the son of Omri that which was evil in the 
did evil in the sight of the Lorp sight of the Lorp above all 
above all that were before him. 81 that were before him. And it 
81, And it came to pass, as if it came to pass, as if it had been 
had been a light thing for him to a light thing for him to walk 
walk iu the sins of J¢r-o-bd’am in the sins of Jeroboam the 
the son of No’bat, that he took to 
wife Jiw'e-bél the daughter of 
Sin baal king of the Z1-d6 ni-ans, 
and went and served Ba‘al, and 
Worshipped him. % 
82 And be reared up an altar reared up an altar for Baa. in 
for Baal in the house of Ba‘al, the house of Baal, which he 
which he had builtin Sa-md'ri-a | 33 had built in Samaria, And 
m8. And A’hab made a grove, Ahab made ‘the Asherah; and 
and Ahab did more to provoke Ahab did yet more to provoke 
the Lorp God of Ts’ra-el to anger the Lorp, the God of Israel, to 
than all the Kings of Is‘ra-el that anger than all the kings of Is- 
were before him . 34 rael that were before him. *In 
$1 In his days did Hi'®l the his days did Hilel the Beth- 
BAh<l-fte build Jori-chd: he elite build Jericho: he laid 
laid the foundation thereef in the foundation thereof with 
A-bi‘ram his firetvorn, and set up the loss of Abiram his first- 
the gates thereof in his youngest born, and set up the gates 
son S¥gub, according to the word thereof with the loss of his 
of the Lorn, which he spake by youngest son Segub, accord- 
Josh'u-a the son of Nan. ing to the word of the Lorp, 
which he spake by the hand of 
Joshua the son of Nun. 


tHed Shomeron, %0r, fortiyfed the hill tiled. Zzedel. *See 2 Kings 
Rill. 6 >See Jush. vi, 26 


Ahab the son of Omri to reign 
over Israel and Ahab the son 


wife *Jezebel the daughter of 


and went and served Baal, and 
worshipped him. And he 


te 














LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing, 
Lesson Toric: Rutned by Great Vices. 


1. Worse, vs. 23-28, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Worst, vs. 29-33. 
3. Cursed, v. 34. 


GoLpEN Text: The way of the wicked ie an abomination 
wnto the Lord.—Prov. 15: 9. 


Dariy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—1 Kings 16; 23-34. Ruined by great vices, 

T ~1 Kings 15:1. The wicked king Abijam, 

W.—1 Kings 15:92, The better king Ava. 

T. —' Kings '6 . 8-19, 15-22. The mumlerous king Zimrt 
F.—Prov 28; 1-16. The vicious rulers deseribed. 

$ —Micah 3: 1-12. The vicious rulers denounced. 
$.—Mark 6:7-29. The vicious ruler Herod. 


veews eve ol Kings 17 1-16 | 


«maps oe esp wooed BUND BOS, Bepe | 
. 1 Kings2t +19! 


son of Nebat, that he took to 


Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, | 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


a I. WORSE. 
1. Omri’s Strong City: 


He bought the hill Samaria... he built on the hill (28, 21), 
So the king died, and wax brought to Samaria (1 Kings 22 : 37). 
The king of Assyria took Samaria (2 Kings 17 : 6). 
There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water (John 4: 7). 
And Philip went down to the city of Samaria (Acts 8: 5). 


i. Omri's Unparalleted Wickedness: 
Omri... dealt wickedly above all that were before him (25). 


But [thou, Jerohoam] hast done evil above all (1 Kings 14: 9). 
Statutes of Omri are kept... ye walk in their counsels (Mic. 6 : 16). 


I. Omri’s Wicked Mode! : 
For he walked in all the way of Jeroboam (26). 


| Ferepenen) took counsel, and made two calves of gold (1 Kings 12: 28). 
Jausha ... walked in the way of Jeroboam (1 Kings 15 : 33, 34). 
Zimri...sinnei.. in the way of Jeroboam (1 Kings 16: 18, 19), 


IV. Omri’s Wicked Agency: 
To provoke the Lord... to anger with their vanities (26). 


They have provoked me to anger with their vanities (Deut. 52; 21). 
Then should ye go alter vain things which cannot profit (1 Sam, 12; 21). 
| They followed vanity, and beeame vain (2 Kings 17 : 15). 
Behold, all of them, thcir works are vanity (Isa. 41 :29). 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became foois (Rom. 1 : 22), 
1. * BE. il in the sight of the Lord.” Shun what 1s evil in God's sight, 
regurdless of how it appears in men’s sight. Remember that too 
much yielding to haman judgment now will uuprepare you tor 
the test of God's judgment-day by and by. 
“In all the way of Jeroboum”™ Which means in the way of all 
sorts of wickedness, “The evil men do, lives after them.” 
3. “His sins wherewith he made Israel to sin.” Remember that 
| your sins make others to sin, Therefore walk carefully for your 
| own sake and for the sake of those who will sin if you do. 
| 4. “ Anger with treir vanities.” (iod knows that life is too serious 
an affuir to be frittered away in acts ofsin. And even if theatre- 
going, card-playing, dancing, were not actual. sins, would not 
| God be angry with those who practice such “ vanities”? 
| 6. “Are they not written in the book of the Chronicles?” Where 
are ag acts recorded? Not in the chronicles of the kings, but 
in the record of THe King. Will you not be carefulof your acts, 
then, remembering that in the last day your doom will be read 
| from the book in which your acts are now being chronicled? 
| 6, “So Omri slept.” The worst of it for Omri is that he is only 
sleeping in the ve where he rests with his royal ancestors 
} whom he so much snrpassed in wickedness. For remember that 
immortality, which to the good means heaven, to the unforgiven 
| sinner means Hell 





} 


id 


| 
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II. WORST. 
| 1, Ahab’s Unparalleled Wickedness: 


Ahub... did... evil .. above all... . before him (30). 

There was none like unto Ahab ..todo .. evil (1 Kings 21 - 25). 
| Ahab did yet more to provoke the Lord.. than all (1 Ki 16 : 33). 

The works. ..of Ahab... and ye shall bear the reproach (Mic. 6: 16). 
| il, Ahab’s Reckless Sinning: 

As tf it had been a light thing for him (31). 

| Is it a small matter that thou hast taken away (Gen 30: 15.) 
| Seemeth it but asmall thing. . separated you (Num. 16: 9). 
| Is ita small thing for you to weary. God also? (Isa. 7: 13.) 
Isitalightthing .. that they commit the abominations (Ezek. 8:17). 
lll, Ahab’s Wicked Wife: 

He took to wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal (31). 
Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord (1 Kings 18 : 4). 
| Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, So let (1 Kings 19: 2). 

f ngs 





' Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take m (1 Kings 21 > 15). 
| The dogs eat the tlesh of Jezebel (2 Kings 9: 36), 


| IV. Ahab’s Wicked Worship: 
Jerobom . .*. served Baal, and worshipped him (31). 
The children of Israel . . . served the pe 2:11). 


| Anab served Baal a little ; but Jehu... much ( ngs 10 : 18). 
| Worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal (2 Kings 17 : 16). 


| ¥. Ahab’s Wicked Work: 
And Ahab maile the Asherah (33). 


And ye shall eut down their Asherim (Exod. 34: 153). 
And there remained the Asherah alsoiu Samaria (2 Kings 13 - 6). 
| Their childrea remember their altars and their Asherim (Jer. 17 : 2). 
} 1,“ Ahabthe son of Omri did...evil...above all.” He was as 
bad as his father—and a good deal worse. Let not the fathers 
} who are setting their sons an eo of moderate drinking, of 
} occasional betting, of doubtful taiking, forget that from their 
} example their sons will go as far as they have in wickedness— 
and probably a good deal farther. 
; 2“ As...alightthing.” Beware of ever looking upon any sin as 
| alightthing. Stealing neighbor Smith's apples, deceiving your 
| school teacher about your school absences, are not“ little mat- 
| ters.” Deliberate wrong doing is never a “light tuing.” 
8. “ He took to wife Jezebel.” Beware of bad companionships. 
Ahab was weak and bad with possibilities of good; Jezebel was 
} strong-willed and entirely wicked. The bad companionship 
made Ahab worse and Jezebel no better 








4. * And wentandserved Baal.” Note that Ahab still serred, thongh 
he had forsaken God's service. Thus many nowadays who 
} declare that Giod’s service is too irksome for them, are all the | 
| time rendering much more burdensome service to the Baals of 
their own lusts and appetites, 
5. “ To provoke the Lord... ta anger.” Our God isa God of love, | 
but he would not be a God that we could love if he took no notice 
| of deliberate unforgiven sin. He could not be merciful if he 
were not stern against those who deliberately reject his repeated 
proffers of mercy. 


Ill. CURSED, 
| 1. Hiel’s Implous Act: 


In his deysd d Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho (34). 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God (2 Sam. 6: 6) 


| Nadab and Abihu_ . , offered strange fire before the Lord (Lev. 10: 1). 
Jeroboam put forth his hand from the altar (1 Kings 13: 4). 
li. God's Sure Prophecy: 
Witt the loss of .. . his firsthorn, and... of his youngest son 

... according to the word of the Lord... by Joshua (34. 

Cursed he the man... that... buildeth this city Jericho (Josh, 6 : 26). 
| My words... . did they not overtake your fathers (Zech. 1 : 6). 
My words shall not pass away (Matt. 24: 35 
We have the word of prophecy made wore sure (2 Pet. 1 : 19). 

1. “ Aceording to the word of the Lord,” As has been often said, 
God's threatenings are a- sure as are his promises, The sentence 
he imposesis no idle decree. His warnings are many, but the 
Uzzah, the Abinu, the Hiel who will nof be warned, is inevitably 
punished, 

2. “ With the loss." How many modern fathers lay the founda- 
tions of their fortunes with the loss of their firstborn or of their 
“youngest son *! Too busy with their office-seeking, or money- 
getting ty heed more important matters, such parents secure 

| much of this world, and allow their children to grow up regard- 
less of the next world’s claims upon them. 








LESSON BIBLE READING, 


DISOBEDIENCE TO GOD'S SPECIAL COMMANDS. 


1, Instances and Punishment of: 
Adam an Eve partaking of the tree of life (Gen. 3: 6). 
Lows wife looking back (Gen. ty: 26). 
Pharaoh's bard-heartedness (Exod. 10: 27). 
Nada» and Abihu offer ng strange fire (Lev. 10; 1). 
Mcses’ words of auger (Num. 2): 24) 
Balaam's self willed course (Num. 22 . 22, 82). 
Saul's disobedient «paring (1 Sam 2s : 18). 








) 
The prophet's disobedient companion (i Kings 20 : 36, 36). 
The prophet's disobedient servant (2 Kings 5 : 20, 27). 


Hiel's disohedientiy rebuflding Jericho (1 Kings 16 1 34). 
Jonah refusing to go to Nineveh (Jon. 1 : 2, 3). 

The leper telling of his cure (Mark 1 : 44). 

‘The sin of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5: 1, 5, 19). 


2. Warnings Against: 
It brings overthrow (Tsa. 3:8; Mic. 3: 12). 
Samuel warning the Israelites (! Sam. 12; 14). 
God warning men (Psa. §1 . 13, 14). 
Tt involves a eurse (Deut. 11: 28: 28: 15). 
It forfeits special blessings (Joxh. 5: 6; 1 Sam. 2: 80: Jer. 18: 10). 
It a overthrow (Mal. 1:14; 3:5; Rom. 2-2; Rey. 
14. 9, 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In tracing henceforward the parallel history of Judah and 
Israel, the teacher will find it advantageous to construct for 
himself a skeleton history in two columns, something after 
the following fashion. 

THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
JUDAH. 
1. Rehoboam (17 years). — 


ISRAEL. 
1. Jeroboam (22 years). 
2. Abijam (3.years). nid 
3. Asa (41 years). a 


2. Nadab (2 years). 
-—3. Baasha (24 years). 


—4. Elah (2 years). 
é& 5. Zimri (seven days) 
6. Omri (12 years). 
4. Jehoshaphat _ aderame 
etc. etc. 











A glance at the above chart, which gives the kings of 
Judah and Israel until the time of the present lesson, will 
show how troubled was the current of Israelitish history in 
comparison with that of Judah. Three kings in Judah 
reigned for about the same length of time as six kings in 
Israel. The history of royalty in the latter country grew 
even darker. King after king turned from Jehovah to the 
ealf-worship which Jeroboam set up, and violence followed 
violence, until the wickedness of Israel’s kings culminated 
in the reigns of Omri and Ahab. The house of Jeroboam 
ceased to reign with the assassination of Nadab by Baasha; 
the house of Baasha perished in the usurpation of Zimri, 
and the throne of the latter perished in the assault upon it 
by Omri. 

Meanwhile, the tide of wickedness had been partially 
stayed in Judah. The son of Rehoboam had followed in his 
evil way ; but Asa, the grandson of Rehoboam, turned again 
to the worship of Jehovah, and during his long reign, he 
was successful in destroying many of the heathen practices 
which had been introduced by his predecessors. 

The chief historical events which intervene between this 
lesson and the last—an interval of, say, half a century— 
were: the invasion of Judah and plundering of the temple 
by Shishak, king of Egypt, in the time of Rehoboam; the 
great defeat of Israel by Judah in the reigns of Abijam and 
Jeroboam ; the defeat of Zerah the Ethiopian, and his army 
of a million (2 Chron. 14: 9-15), by Asa king of Judah, 
the alliance of Judah (Asa) and Syria (Benhadad) against 
Israel. At the time that Omri came to the throne, Israel 
was in a state of anarchy. Zimri had reigned but se-en 
days when he was forced to suicide by Omri’s siege of Tir- 
zah, which hill been a royal residence (1 Kings 14:17) in 


| the time of Jeroboam, and seems to have been made the 


capital of the country, instead of Shechem, in the reign of 
Baasha (1 Kings 15:33). But this was not the end of the 
civil war. Part of Israel followed Omri, and part followed 
his rival Tibni; and the forces of each seem to have been 
so evenly balanced, that from four to six years elapsed before 
Tibni was finally crushed, and the whole kingdom of Israel 
again brought under one head. This explains the round 
statement with which the lesson begins, that Omri reigned 
twelve years (counting the years of the struggle with Tibni), 
and six (of the twelve; after the death of Tibni) at Tirzah, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Omri’s reign is recorded in verses 23-28; that of Ahab in 
verses 29-34. The period covered by these reigns is one of 
great and growing degeneracy. The schism and apostasy of 
Jeroboam were productive of the direst evils. The first and 
immediate consequence was continued and exhausting wars 
carried on between the two kingdoms (15: 6,16). And when 
peace was restored and an alliance effected, it was attenJed 
with the still more disastrous result of introducing all the 
corruptions of Israel into Judah (2 Kings $: 18, 27). Within 
the kingdom of Israel itself the debasing worship introduced 
by Jeroboam was followed both by an awful state of public 
morals, and by still more degrading forms of religion. The 
former was shown in the turbulence, and m the erimes of 
violence and bloodshed, which stain the history. The suc- 
cession to the throne was by a series of assassinations and 
usurpations, Jeroboam’s son and successor was murdered 
by the usurper Buasha (15: 27 f); the son of Baasha wae 
murdered by Zimri, who, after a reign of seven days, burned 
himself with the palace to escape capture (14:18). The 
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kingdom was then rent into. two factions, adhering, respec- 
Lively, to two rival pretendersto the throne, until finally the 
strife was decided in fayor of Omri, with whose accession this 
lesson begins. In religion, the descent during this reign and 
that of his son and successor, Ahab, was from bad to worse, 
from the idolatrovs worship of Jehovah under the emblem 
of the golden calves, to the open and revolting worship of 
the false deities Baal and Ashtoreth. 

Verse 23.— Omri, the general of the army, was enguged in 
besieging the Philistine city of Gibbethon (as Baasha had 
been doing twenty-five years before, 15: 27), when the suc- 


cessful conspiracy of Zimri was announced, and the army at | 


once combined to raise their leader to the throne. Ounri is 
the first of the kings of Israel whose name is found upon the 
Assyrian monuments; the northern kingdom is there eom- 
monly denominated “ the land of Omri,” or “ the land of the 
house of Omri,” in consequence, perhaps, of his being the 
founder of its capital city, Samaria.— Twelve years : Reckoned 
not from the thirty-first year of Asa, when the opposing fac- 
tion was overthrown, and Omri was acknowledged king over 
the entire realm, but including likewise the four preceding 
years of civil strife (vs. 15, 16), x8 appears from verse 29.— 
Siz years reigned he in Tirzah: Which had been the capital 
from the time of Jeroboam (14:17). The palace had been 
burned by Zimri (v. 18); so that shortly a‘ter Omri was 
established in his kingdom he selected another place for his 
royal residence, which has been celebrated both for its 
strength and beauty, and which continued thenceforward to 
be the capital until the kingdom itself was overthrown. 

Verse 24.—He bou7ht the hill Samaria: Monarchs in Israel 
were obliged to respect the rights of owners; they could not 
arbitrarily seize upon any property they might choose, but 
must purchase it at a fair price. This property, destined for 
the site of a walled city, would follow the law of Leviticus 
25: 29, 30, and not revert to its original owner in the year of 
jubilee. It has been inferred from Jeremiah 31:5, Micah 
1; 6, that this hill had been previously cultivated as a vine- 
yard.—Two talents of silver: It appears from Exodus 38: 
25, 26, that a talent was equal to three thousand shekels, so 
that the sum here named would be about equivalent to thirty- 
three hundred doilars.— Built on the hill: The Revised 
Versien places as an alternative in the margin, “ fortified 
the hill.” 

Verse 25.—Evil in the eyes of the Lord: The divine judg- 
ment is the unerring standard by which the right or wrong 
of actions is determined. God's sentence is always according 
to truth. That a course is allowed by men, or is adopted by 
multitudes, does not make it either right or safe, if God for- 
bids and condemns it.— Did worse than all that were before him: 
Went beyond any preceding king of Israel in wickedness. 
The reference muinly is, as appears from the next verse, to 
the corruption of divine worship. However the kings of 
Israel may have differed in other respects, in personal char- 
acter, and in the vigor or sagacity with which they adminis- 
tered public affairs, they were all chargeable with atrocious 
wickedness in fostering a debasing idolatry. Omri showed 
more zeal in this, and went to greater lengths, than any of his 
predecessors (Mic. 6: 16); and thus prepared the way for 
the still grosser iniquity of Ahab, who followed him upon 
the throne. 

Verse 26.—-All the way of Jeroboam: The course of conduct 
which he pursued, particularly in relation to the worship of 
the golden calves.—Jn his sin: The Revised Version has, in 
more exact accordance with the Hebrew, “in his sins.” 
— Wherewith he made Israel to sin: Alluding to the two idols, 
and all the iniquities perpetrated in their honor (comp. 
2 Kings 10: 29). It is a dreadful thing for a man to sin 
himself, and thus bring ruin upon his own soul; but yet more 
dreadful to aggravate his criminality and his doom by lead- 
ing others astray, and enticing them to their ruin (Matt. 
18: 6,7; Rom. 14:15). It is awfully wicked for a person 


to deliberately drink poison; but to poison the water of 


which a whole city drinks is more fiendish still. It is fright- 
ful to think of the wide-spread mischief that may be done by 
him who writes or circulates a bad book, or in any way 
undermines the good principles of others, or entices them to 
sin.— To provoke Jehouch, the God of Israel, to anger: The wor- 


ship was professedly offered to Jehovah, and yet, instead of 


propitiating his favor, it awoke his displeasure. The legal 


forms of worship were, for the most part, observed, sacrifices | 


were offered such as the law prescribed, the ancient cere- 
monial was maintained, the sacred seasons were observed, 


and yet with all this it was most offensive and abominable 


cerned with details respecting the history of divine worship 
in that kingdom. The Chronicles (literally, “ words of the 
days” of the two kingdoms, comp. 1 Kings 14: 29) was a 
journal or offieial record of public transactions or events in 
each successive reign. That such a record was kept appears, 
not only from the frequent references to it both in Kings 
and Chronicles, but also from the repeated mention of a 
“recorder” or historiographer among the officers of the 
royal household from the time of David (2 Sam. 8: 16; 
1 Kings 4: 3; 2 Kings 18:18). The volume here referred 
to is probably not the original records themselves, which 
probably perished in the sack of Samaria and Jerusalem ; 
| but a connected history based upon those records, which was 
still in existence during the exile an‘! after it, and is freely 
and familiarly appealed to as a well-known and authentic 
narrative, and was one of the principal sources from which 
both Kings and Chronicles were compiled, thus affording a 
well-attested voucher of their truthfuiness and accuracy. 

Verse 28.—Omri slept (literally, “lay ”) with his fathers: 
That this phrase, which occurs so frequently, does not refer 
to the interment of the body in a common sepulchre, is plain 
from what immediately follows. THe was buried, not in some 
old family burving-ground, but in Samaria, the capital which 
he had himself built. It rather refers to h’s being in the 
same state or condition of death with his ancestors, 

Verse 29.—Jn the thirty and eighth year of Asa: The Vatican 
manuscript of the Septuagint inserts before this verse the 
account of Jehoshaphat’s reign given in 22: 41-50, only 
making Jehoshaphat ascend the throne in the eleventh year 
of Omri instead of the fourth year of Ahab, and then in the 
verse before us making Ahab’s reign begin in the second 
year of Jehoshaphat. Both the transposition and the changes 
made in the dates are due to an error in computing the 
twelve years of Omri’s reign. Some copyist, assuming that 
they began with the thirty-first year of Asa (v. 23), in‘erred 
that they reached not the thirty-eighth year of Asa, but to 
the second of Jehoshaphat, and he accordingly made what 
he supposed to be necessary corrections; thongh he was 
guilty of the inconsistency of again repeating it (22: 41.) in 
its proper place and with the dates as they are in the Hebrew 
text. A similar transposition and duplication occurs after 
2 Kings 1: 18; the account of Jehoram’s reign being in the 
Septuagint both inserted there and retained in its proper 
place (3 : 1-3). 

Verse 30.—To Ahab belongs the bad pre-eminence of 
being the worst of all the kings of Israel (21 : 25, 26). The 
native tendency of evil isto become more and more depraved. 








Progress in sin, as the wise man says of the beginning of 
strife, is like the letting out of water (Prov. 17: 14); a small 
leak will wear a passage for itself through which an ever- 


in nations (Jer. 7: 26; 16: 12); it is so in mankind at 
large (Gen. 6: 11,12). But for the resistance interposed by 
the grace and Spirit of God, and the good influences which 
he has brought to bear upon men, human history everywhere 
would tend downward and downward still. 

Verse 31.—He went far beyond the iniquity of the golden 
calves. Offensive as that was, it was still professedly the 
worship of Jehovah. But Ahab cast off all pretense of rev- 
erence for Jehovah, abolished even that nominal worship 
which had previously been paid to the true God, and intro- 
duced instead the cruel and shameiess worship of heathen 
deities. Solomon had in his old age tolerated the introduc- 
tion of idolatry (11:7, 8:, and high places for the worship 
of false gods were scattered over the land in the reign of 
Rehoboam (14: 23). But these corruptions, gross as they 
were, were additional to the true worship of God which was 
still steadfastly maintained in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
was faithfully adhered to by the mass of the people. It was 
a very different thing, consequently, from the universal 
apostasy to image worship which infected the ten tribes 
throughout the entire period after the schism, and especially 
the total suppression of even the nominal worship of Jeho- 
vah under Ahab.—Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians: A woman of notoriously abandoned life, who 
serupled at no wickedness to compass her ends, a zealot for 
the worship of Baal, and who exercised unbounded inuence 
over her husband. That Ahab had other wives, though no 
other is mentioned by name, appears from 1 Kings 20: 
3, 5, 7, as well as from the mention of his seventy sons 
(2 Kings 10; 1). 





in the sight of God (Amos 5: 21, 23); for both the letter and 
spirit of the law were grossly transzressed.— With their vani- 
ties: Things that were emptyand unreal. 
idols, which are worthless, powerless, and unavailing, wholly 


destitute of that divine virtue and character which their | 


deluded worshipers fancy them to possess. 


Verse 27.—The rest of the acts of Omri: For a complete fity prophets of Baal connected with it (13: 1 
account of his life and doings the writer re‘ers to the book of | 


It hence denotes 


| murder of his brother Pheles.—Served Bual: Literally, “ the 
| Lord,” the supreme deity of the Canaanites and the Pheeni- 
| cians, called Bel by the Babylonians. 

Verse 32.— House of Baal: Its splendor and extent may 
| be inferred from the fact, that there were four hundred and 
9 99 


9 “r*.9 


and 
that it was capable of containing the entire body of his wor- 


the chronicles of the kings of Teruel, This is not the books of | shipers, and had a supply of vestments for them all (2 Kings 


Chronicles which are contained in the canon of Scripture ; 
for those books were not written until after Kings, and they 


do not contain any account whatever of the kings of Israel, 
being limited to the kingdom of Judah, and largely con- 


27 


| 10: 21, 22); it was finally destroyed Ly Jehu (v. 27). 
| Verse 33.—And Ahab made a grove: It is very plain that 
| this word, which occurs repeatedly in idolatrons connections, 


cannot mean a grove as it is commonly rendered in the Sep- 





| had finished it, all of them were taken away. 
| allege that this prophecy was either not uttered at all, or not 
increasing stream will pour until it becomes a resistless flood. | 
It is so in the life of the individual (2 Tim. 3: 13); it is so | 





tuagint, and constantly in the Authorized Version and. the 
Vulgate. One is said (2 Kings 21: 7) to have been set up in 
the house of the Lord, and (23 : 6) to have been brought out 
from the house of the Lord and burned. It seems to have 
been an upright wooden post sacred to the goddess Astarte, 
which was set up in the neighboi hood of her altars. The 
Revised Version has accordingly simply transpose: the word 
“Asherah,” or where it occurs in the plural “ Asherim,” 
adding in the margin to Exodus 34: 13, where the word first 
occurs, “ Probably the wooden symbols of a goddess Ashc ra.” 
This Asherah is spoken of (2 Kings 13: 6) as still standing 
in Samaria. When Abraham is said (Gen. 21 : 33) to have 
planted “a grove” in Beersheba, this represents an entirely 
diferent word in the Hebrew, which, however, does not 
mean “a grove;” but as it isin the margin of the Author. 
ized Version “tree,” or as the revision still more exactly 
renders it, “ tamarisk tree.” 

Verse 34.—As a further illustration of the reckless wicked- 
ness of the period, there is added a flagrant instance of defi- 
ant disregard of the divine threatenings.—Jn his duys did 
Hiel the Bethelit; build Jerieho: It is significant that he was 
an inhabitant of Bethel, the principal seat of the apostate 
worship and the centre of ungodliness (comp. 2 Kings 2: 23). 
A curse was pronounced by Joshua upon the man who should 
rebuild the walls of Jericho which had been mirac.lJously 
thrown down (Josh.6:26. It continued to exist subse- 
quently as an unwalled town (Judg. 3:13; comp. Deut. 34:3; 
2Sam.10:5). But its walls and gates were now for the first 
time restored. The express mention of its being in Ahab’s 
days seems to connect him in some manner with the work, 
which may perhaps have been undertaken at his suggestion. 
Jericho lay upon the border of Ephraim (Josh. 16 : 7), and 
in the division of the land was assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 
18: 21'. It has been conjectured that it was now considered 
important to fortify it as a border city, which, from its con- 
tiguity to the Jordan, commanded the passage of that ri. er.— 
He liid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first-born: Where 
the revision clears the meaning by rendering “with the loss 
of Abiram the first-born,” and “ with the loss of his youngest 
son Segub.” This ancient prediction was now fulfilled to the 
letter; for God’s word, whether of threatening or of promise, 
never grows old, and never ‘ails (Matt. 24: 55; 1 Pet, 1; 25). 
The only question as to the meaning of this prophecy and 
its fulfillment is, whether it denotes the loss of two children 
only, the oldest and the youngest, or whether it implies the 
loss of all his children. The later interpretation is certainly 
as old as the time of Ephraem Syrus, who says that [Tiel lost 
his first child when the work was begun, and by the time he 
Skeptics 


in so definite a form, until after the event. But this is purely 
an inference from their maxim that a clear prediction of the 
far distant future is impossible; and it is of no force with 
those who believe that the omniscientGod knows the end 
from the beginning, and that he can, at his pleasure, make 
this known to men. Of the reality of the prophecy, there 
are two independent historical witnesses, each of whom is 
worthy of credence; namely, the author of the book of Joshua, 
who records the prediction and the circumstances under 
which it was uttered; and the author of Kings, who records 
its fulfillment. 





OMRI AND AHAB. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


The wise man has said, “ For the transgression of a land 
many are the princes thereof,” and the history of the king- 
dom of Israel after the days of Jeroboam isan illustration of 
the truth of his words; for the throne became the porsexsion 
of the man who had the might to seize it, and the unserupu- 
lous cruelty to put to death all other claimants for it. Nadab 
was slain by Baasha, Elah was assassinated ly Zimri, and 
Zimri was forced to death by Omri. Thus, thirty-eight years 
after the death of Jeroboam, there had been what we should 





According to a statement extracted by | 
Josephus from Menander, Ethbaal or Ithobal was priest of 
Astarte, and reached the throne of Tyre and Zidon by the 


now call three revolutions in Israel, each of them attended 
by bloodshed, and all of them designed rather for the 
| aggrandisement of individuals than for the liberty and pros- 
| perity of the people. The “conservative influence” in a 
| nation, understanding thereby that which secures progress 
| without the sacrifice either of peace or liberty, is in the reli- 
' gious character of its people. When they forsake the Lord, 
all manner of evil spirits are let loose among them ; anarchy, 
violence, and murder run riot in the midst of them; and 
ruin is not far away. We have many examples of this in 
history, both ancient and modern, and the lesson ought not 


to be lost sight of by ourselves, This republic was founded 


They 


they might obtain freedom to worship him ; 


by our fathers on the Word of God eame hither that 
and only in the 
measure in which we carry out the principles of the sacred 
Scriptures shall we enjoy the blessings of peace, presperity, 
and permanence. We need no state church, but we must 
have a Christian population if we would realize the truth of 
' the psalmist’s words: “ Blessed is the nation whose Ged is 
the Lord.” 
the loftiest type of manhood in its citizens; and as “the 


Christian is the highest style of man,” it is elear that the 


Of all forms of government, a republic requires 
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more the people are Christianized, the happier and the more 


| and if it should happen that the greater decision of character 


exalted the nation will be. Hence they are the noblest | is with the less scrupulous of the two, then both together 


patriots who are seeking earnestly and wisely the evangeliza- | 


tion of all classes of the community. 


But, passing from this general principle, we have in the | 


verses which form the theme for this week’s lesson, a strik- | 
ing instance of the fact that the tendency of sin is to increase. | 
Its nature is like that of leaven, which soon “leaveneth the | 
whole lump.” One sin does not continue long alone. No | 
matter what it may be, its name may fitly be called “ Gad ;” 
for “a troop cometh” in its train. Be it ever so small in 
itself, it has in it the germs of many others. Little sins are 
like little thieves which, being introduced through apertures 
that would not admit greater, yet open the door for the easy 
entrance of the larger. The beginning of sin, like that of 
strife, is like the breaking out of water in an embankment,— 
the hole may be small at first, but the force of the current 
makes it bigger, then the current is made thereby the 
stronger, and that again increases the size of the outlet, until 
at length the whole is thrown down. Jeroboam swells into 
Omri, “ who did worse than all who went before him ;” and 
Omri develops into Ahab, who, not content with the wor- 
ship of Jehovah under the symbol of a golden calf, repudiates 
Jehovah altogether, and becomes a servant of Baal. It is 
important, therefore, to withstand the beginnings of evil. 
The “ secret faults” end (Psa. 19:13) in “the great trans- 
gression.” In our native town, there was a good but eccen- 
tric old gentleman who always called the Whiskey bottle an 
old “ Jeroboam ;” and often in our later life, when we have 
seen the many evils that intemperance breeds, we have been 
reminded of the appropriateness of that name. But every 
sin has in it the principle of increase. Bad as it is in itself, 
there is in it “the promise and the potency” of something 
worse than itself. Whatever may or may not be in the doc- 
trine of development as a theory for the explanation of the 
formation of the world as we see it now, that doctrine is cer- 
tainly true in the case of evil; for every species of sin has 
its germ in the first sin, and every single sin left to itself will 
produce others worse than itself. The worship of the golden 
calf ultimates in the service of Baal. Mammonism leads to 
materialism, Is not that the genesis and exodus of the cur- 
rent unbelief even in these days? The worship of money 
has led up to and prepared the way for the denial of the 
very existence and personality of God. 
But in looking at this subject again, we are reminded that 
a man’s character and influence depend very largely on the 
choice which he makes of a wife. Of course, he will choose 
in accordance with his character, but his choice again will 
re-act upon his character, and mould his after life. In 
domestic economy, it is true that a man will be no richer 
than his wife will let him; but in ethics, it is also largely 
true that a man will be no better than his wife will let him,— 
and Ahab’s history took a new departure and a swifter 
descent in evil after his marriage with Jezebel. He was not 
altogether a weakling, although now and then his whole 
nature seems to have been paralyzed by what one has 
described as “a troublesome conscience checking an evil 
will,” and he was, in the matter of religion, largely under 
the control of his wife. But when we take into considera- 
tion his schemes for the building of cities, his personal 
bravery on the battle-field, and his obtaining from Benhadad 
leave to build streets in the great trading-centre of Damas- 
cus, we are forced to believe that he was a man of some 
ability, As we read his history, he seems to have had a 
large ambition. The little country of Israel was too small 
to furnish a stage for the drama of his life, and he sought to 
widen his domain. With that object in view, he looked at 
the territory of the Zidonians, the seaboard of which 
afforded so many facilities for commerce, and visions, not of 
annexation, but of union or amalgamation, floated before him. 
To realize these he married Jezebel; and then to fuse the 
two nations together, and. prepare for their becoming one 
under some one of his descendants, he introduced into Israel 
the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth. Thus, if we have inter- 
preted the record aright, the Baalism of Ahab, like the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam, was a political expedient, and in the car- 
rying of it out, he was, perhaps, both instigated and sustained 
by Jezebel,—who may be regarded as the “ Lady Macbeth” 
of Israelitish history, with whom “ I dare not,” never waited 
on “I would,” and who let nothing whatever stand between 
her and the attainment of her @bject. Another kind of wife 
might have kept Ahab from many of the deeds that blacken 
his name; but not a few of these deeds were committed by 
her direct instigation, and he had neither the wish nor 
the will to resist her influence. His conscience was 


| soberly, discreetly, and in the fear of God.” 





powerful enough to make him uncomfortable in the com- 
mission of iniquity, and if hers had possessed equal coud | 
tiveness, he might have been kept from going to such lengths 
as he did; but when he faltered, she was unyielding, and 
that settled the matter, Now because Ahab was a king, 
and Jezebel was a queen, we must not let ourselves believe 
that marriage was more influential in their case than it is 
in others, All the difference is that here the lesson is 
printed in larger type than ordinary, that we may read it 
the more easily. In such an intimate union there is always 





a powerful assimilation going on between the two parties; 


shall descend to depths of wickedness which neither separ- 
ately would have reached. For weal or woe, for eternity as 
well as time, few things in the history of a man or a woman 
are more important than the matrimonial connection which 
may be made. And yet with what thoughtlessness too often 
that connection is formed! But it is not a thing to be joked 
about, and made fun of; it is not either a mere matter of 


| worldly wisdom or convenience. It is, in sober truth,—next 


to the union of the soul to Christ, of which it is the simili- 
tude,—the very most important step that can be taken in 
life, and it should be taken “only in the Lord.” Let young 
people prayerfully ponder this important lesson; and let 
them resolve that whensoever they make this solemn con- 
nection, they shall do so, “not lightly, nor inadvisedly, but 
If there were 
more of this disposition in the entering into the married 
state, there would be fewer divorces in the land. “Ah, me!” 
said the venerable Tholuck, “if our youth would but more 
deeply ponder what it is to choose a partner to be of one 
spirit and one flesh with them for the whole of their pilgrim- 
age on earth, their choice would not be made in the false 
glare of the theatre or the ball-room. ‘Until death shall 
you part,’ would ring perpetually in their souls. In the 
light of day they would choose, and by the light of God’s 
word they would try, their partner; seek the advice of Chris- 
tian friends, and not join hands until they were sure of the 
Divine amen.” : 

We conclude by giving what emphasis we may to the 
thought that all our doings are in the sight of the Lord, 
Very suggestive in this regard are these words: “ Omri 
wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord.” Everything we do 
is in his eyes. He sets our secret sins in the light of his 
countenance. He may seem for a time to overlook them. 
But he bas marked them well, and he will visit for them. 
The captivity did not follow immediately either on Jero- 
boam’s calf-worship or on Ahab’s Baalism ; but it did come 
The retribution of God has leaden heels, and travels slowly ; 
but it has iron hands, and those whom it grips it holds in a 
terrible grasp. “ My Lord Cardinal,” said the French count- 
ess, “God does not pay at the end of every week, but at the 
last he pays.” Many would try to persuade us that there is 
no such thing as retribution either here or hereafter; but 
this history tells us that there is such a thing as “ provoking 
God to anger.” Some will say, perhaps, that this is the Old 
Testament ; but even in the last book of the New we read of 
“the wrath of the Lamb ;” and if we are wise, we will take 
waruing and flee from it. “The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good,” and if in 
those eyes we do wickedly, we shall not escape his judgment. 
Hiel the Bethelite thought perhaps that God had forgotten 
the curse which Joshua prophetically pronounced on the re- 
builder of Jericho; but before he had set up the gates of that 
renovated city, he knew that the threateriings of Jehovah 
are not idle words, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Began Omri to reign (v. 23). It is a good thing, or a bad 
thing, to begin. Some beginnings cannot be made too soon. 
Some beginnings would better never be made. To begin to 
do right, is praiseworthy. To begin to do wrong, is blame- 
worthy. There are times when a beginning is a necessity. 
Whether we want to, or not, we must begin. Then -the 
question is, not as to the beginning itself, but as to that 
which follows the beginning. There are new beginnings all 
the way along in one’s life; beginning a new stage of educa- 
tion; beginning a new year’s business; beginning to take 
eare of one’s self, or beginning to take care of one newly 
committed tous. The beginning is made; but it is—only a 
beginning. What then? 

He bought, ... and he built (v. 24). Every man buys, and 
every man builds. Not every man buys real estate, nor does 
every man build a palace, or even a house; but every man 
is buying and building all the way along in life. Some are 
buying pleasure, some are buying reputation, some are buy- 
ing love, and gratitude, and sacred memories; some are buy- 
ing sorrow, or pain, or remorse—and paying a recklessly 
high price for it, too. Some are building up a good name, 
and some are building up an evil name. Every one, in fact, 
is building a home—a home for his own soul, The buying 
and the building goon. What shall the outcome of it be? 

Dealt wickedly above all that were before him (v.25). There 
are various grades of distinction in this world. No one 
man is just like all his fellows, Every man, in fact, is ahead 
of a good many others—in some particular. He is ahead of 
them in one line or another of skillful performance, or of wise 
doing, or of right doing, or of evil doing, or of foolish doing. 
And his leading, in this particular, will be recognized by those 
about him. It is a sad record of any man, that he is ahead 
in wickedness, In what are you, or are your scholars, ahead 
of others generally? That is a question worth considering. 

Did yet more to provoke the Lord (vy. 33). If we really 
wanted to provoke the Lord, if we really had it in our hearts 








to see if we could not only grieve but offend the Lord, we 
should be likely to do—just what a great many of us are 
doing. Now isn’t that so? When we think over our course 
in one line and another, doesn’t it seem as if we had been 
doing the very thing which would tend to provoke the 
Lord to our rejection and panishment? Omri did worse 
than those who went before him. Ahab did worse than 
Omri. Yes, but it is not Omri, nor Ahab, whose course 
should give us most concern, The practical question is, Are 
we doing that which will provoke the Lord? If we are, we 
have even less excuse than could be found for Omri and Ahab. 

According to the word of the Lord (v. 34). The Lord’s judg- 
ments are as sure as his promises. He will just as certainly 
punish transgression and unbelief as he will reward obedience 
and faith. Because the threat against him who should rebuild 
Jericho had lain dormant for more than five hundred years, 
Hiel, perhaps, thought it was of no account; but God had not 
forgotten it. God never forgets his word ; he never fails tosee 
it fulfilled. There isa consequence attached to the transgres- 
sion of every commandment. God's assurance is, “ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Yet how 
many people—young and old—are saying to themselves as 
they go on in sin, “I reckon God won't punish this sin as 
he has threatened,” “I don’t believe I shall reap as bad a 
crop as God says this seedsowing will bring,” “It can’t be 
that God’s curse on my course will be as bad as he declares. 
That would be too terrible.” But the threatened consequence 
of evil shall in every instance come to pass—“ according to 
the word of the Lord.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Omri and Ahab.—Introduce the lesson by a brief statement 
of the succession to the throne from Jeroboam to Omri. Jero- 
boam reigned twenty-two years, and was succeeded by his 
son Nadab. His reign was only for two years. Nadab and 
all the family of Jeroboam were murdered by Baasha, who 
then ruled for twenty-four years. Elah, Baasha’s son, suc- 
ceeded his father, and reigned two short years, when he was 
killed by Zimri, one of his generals. The latter reigned 
seven days, and then committed suicide. He was succeeded 
by Omri. Alas! the fate of crowned heads is often very 
unenviable. A French statistician has recently given us a 
list of the crowned heads of the world, with their fates, as 
follows: Total of emperors and kings, 2,540; driven from 
their thrones, 300; abdicated, 64; committed suicide, 24; 
became insane, 12; fell in battle, 100; imprisoned, 123; 
assassinated, 151; executed by form of law, 108. Not with- 
out cause was the proverb coined, “‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown.” 

Now go on to the lesson. Take it under two heads. 

I. From Bad to Worse. Tracethisout. Asif Jeroboam had not 
been bad enough, Omri must_improve on his iniquity. Omri 
was smart enough from an earthly standpoint ; for he built 
and fortified Samaria, which was an excellent thing to do. 
But in real, fundamental wisdom, he was sadly lacking. No 
details of his iniquity are given; but that it was flagrant is 
apparent as well from verse 25 as from the words of Micah, 
nearly two hundred yearslater. The prophet says to Judah: 
“ For the statutes of Omri are kept, and all the works of the 
house of Ahab, and ye walk in their counsels.” Their memory 
lasted centuries, like the treason of Benedict Arnold. 7 

What was true of Omri was true of hisson. “ Like father 
like son,” and Ahab was a very big chip of the same block. 
Again the charge is iterated, “Evil above all that were 
before him.” Why not? Had Ahab not rich examples to 
follow, and was not his conscience hardened by his early 
training? So he out-Heroded Herod, and married a partner 
fully his equal in iniquity, and his superior in boldness. 
What Ahab wishes to but dare not do, Jezebel swiftly accom- 
plishes for him. She was a good helpmeet for him in the 
service of Satan, and together their education was soon com- 
plete. Had Satan given honors, she would have taken the 
valedictory, and he the salutatory. Later on, Manasseh 
would have surpassed them in abominations, but then his 
advantages were peculiar. 

To draw a practical lesson from allthisiseasy. The story 
of Omri and Ahab is only the unfolding of certain funda- 
mental principles. Bad, unchecked, always grows worse. 
To this rule there is no exception. The advance is some- 
times slow, sometimes swift, but always sure. Take the 
lovely boy of five years of age, and the same boy twenty years 
later, now in the “condemned” cell. What is the story of 
the change in this one life? Nearly always the same. Step 
by step the boy grew bad, his passions were uncontrolled, his 
estimate of honesty, truthfulness, grew lower and lower, 
until he became a potential murderer in thought and feeling, 
and then, at last, an actual murderer in deed. “ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth,” and how awful an end 
asin small at the start involves! Guard beginnings with 
the utmost care. In every large school, there are potential 
shipwrecks, which will become real, unless the ship’s course 
is soon changed; What a solemn thought that some one in 
your class this day is steering straight for the rocks! 

IL. Two Records.—“ The acts of Qmri which he did, and 
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his might that he showed, are they not written in the book 
of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel?” (v.27). “The 
acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory house which 
he made, and all the cities that he built, are they not written 
in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel?” 
(1 Kings 22: 39). Kings generally take care to have their 
deeds chronicled in book, or picture, or triumphal arch. We 
might say: “ Now, the victories of Napoleon, are they not 
written in the paintings at Versailles, and in the volumes of 
Vendome and the triumphal arch?” So they are. But 
that is not the only record of Omri, Ahab, or Napoleon. God 
also has books. At the day of judgment they will be opened, 


and their record, and not that of any royal chronicler, will | 


decide the case of each monarch. Omri, Ahab, Napoleon, 
may write and pain and chisel as they please about them- 
selves, It makes no difference. God has no use for their 
adjectives of self-laudation; and if in God’s books it stands, 
“Omri did evil,’ all Omri’s victories will go for naught. 
Earth’s great conquerors are (for the most part) great mur- 
derers, and every war of pure aggression is iniquity. The 
names of such men should be: “Napoleon the great liar,” 
“ Alexander the great robber,” “Saladin the great murderer.” 
This is more truly God’s record of them, than the titles by 
which the world salutes these men. 

3ut if Omri and Ahab had a dual record, so has nearly 
every man. Only he who judges himself strictly by God’s 
standard will have a similar record rendered by himself and 
by God. Most men write in their memories a record which 
fails sadly to tally with that which God writes. The gambler 
writes against himself, because of his occasional liberality, 
“Generous man;” God writes, “Thief” The speculator 
writes, “Successful man;” God writes, ‘‘ Fraudulent man.” 
The atheist writes, “ Talented lecturer;” God writes, “ Blas- 
phemer.” Howthenstands our own record? What do we write 
against our own names? And: does what we write tally with 
what God writes? Against every impenitent man he writes, 
“Sinner condemned already.” Has he also written, “ but 
pardoned for Jesus’ sake”? If so, then our names are trans- 
ferred from “the books” into “the book of life.” 
Revelation 20: 12, 15. 


See 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the wicked king of Israel of whom we learned 
last week? After Jeroboam, his wicked son reigned two 
years, and then was murdered by a man who made himself 
king; who “did evil, and walked in the way of Jeroboam.” 
What kind of way was that? His son was the next king; 
but after two years, one day while he was drunk, one of his 
chief captains murdered him. The chief captain wanted to 
be king, but so did another chief captain, for the army was 
in two divisions, with a general or chief captain over each 
part. The one who had killed the king ruled seven days; 
but most of the people wanted Omri, the other captain, who 
thereupon caused the death of Zimri, one week after Zimri 
had murdered his predecessor. 

Omri, King of Israel—Omri did not care to build again 
the burned palace of Zimri, so he bought a beautiful hill 
and the ground all around for a great sum of money. He 
paid for it all in silver, and built a city there called Sama- 
ria. He was rich, and wise in knowing how to build a city 
and show his might and power; but a few little words we 
will put on the blackboard were built around his name in 
the Bible: “Omri—did evil—was worse than all before him.” 
Omri was a noted king, and a very old stone has been found 
with his name on it, with the pictured story of some of the 
wars of that time. But could any carved stones, or all the 
palaces and silver of the world, last so long as those few 
dreadful words? Perhaps the people were pleased with the 
grand city and the new buildings, and looked with pride on 
their king. Was God pleased? How did Omri’s heart look 
to the Lord in heaven? In the fifty years before, there had 
been kings who broke all God’s laws, cruel men, drunkards, 
idolaters, murderers; but Omri did worse than any or all 
before him. Thisisthe reason why: “ He walked in all the 
way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and in his sin wherewith he 
made Israel to sin.” What was Jeroboam’s sin? Omri, 
having been king twelve years, died, and his son Ahab was 
king over Israel. 

Ahab, King of Israel—There are some words about the son 
very much like those about the father: “ Ahab—did evil— 
above all that were before him—did more to provoke the 
Lord ...toanger.” Omri had encouraged the people to wor- 
ship the golden calves Jeroboam had set up, a sin which pro- 
voked the Lord to anger; but Ahab did far more than his 
father had done. 
then wife. Did Ahab care for that? He married a wicked 
heathen woman—so wicked that her name, Jezebel, has 


come to stand for any cruel, evil-tempered woman. To please | 


her, Ahab built temples and altars to Baal. Jezebel was so 
devoted to her idols and their worship, that for the service in 
one great temple she had four hundred and fifty priests whom 
she fed and cared for, with her own money. In this temple 
were circles of idols on pillars, and in the centre a great image 
of Baal. Was God angry at Israel’s sin? Five times in this 


God had said no Jew should marry a hea- | 





ee 
| 
| 


one chapter we read what they did “to provoke the Lord to 
anger.” Ahab was the seventh wicked king of Israel, each 


Ahab and his wicked wife: “There was none like unto 


Ahab, which did sell himself to work wickedness in the sight | 


| of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.” What is 

| our golden text? What is an abomination? The story of 

| Ahab tells “he did very abominably in following idols.” 

Did Ahab do anything to make his people wiser or better? 
Did any of them seem to regard the word of God ? 


one becoming worse and worse, until this could be said of | 


contemporaneous king. 


| Locate Samaria, and describe the site. 


| 4tHiel the Bethelite—The very name of one place where | 


| Ahab had set up an idol means “ house of God;”’ but a rich 
man in Bethel, named Hiel, cared nothing for that. There 
was a city called Jericho lying in ruins a few miles from the 
river Jordan. You remember how the walls fell down 
after they were compassed about seven days. 
time God said whoever should try to build up Jericho should 
be cursed. For five hundred years no one had tried to build 
its walls until Hiel of Bethel wanted to build a city where 
his sons and his son’s sons should preserve his name. If 
Ahab had been a good king, would he have allowed it ? 
doubt he thought he would like to have a strong city on the 
borders of his land. When Hiel began to lay the foundation 
stones, death came to his house; his eldest son was dead. 
He went on; when he was ready to set the gates on the fin- 
ished wall, his youngest son was dead. 
served? Not as he planned, but written to prove that God’s 


word is sure, that he will punish disobedience. One step 


King David’s might have saved the seven wicked kings from 
| all their shame and sin. If they had asked it with their 
| hearts, they would have been safe and happy; and so will 
you, if you pray it earnestly: “Lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me” (Psa. 25: 4, 5). 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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“ Cursed be the man 
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-e eth this city ” (Josh. 4 
6: 26). 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Sinner, turn, why will ye die? ” 
‘* Hasten, sinner, to be wise.’ 
“ What shall the harvest be?” 
“ Rescue the perishing.”’ 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 








What was the capital of Jeroboam’s kingdom? (1 Kings 
12: 25; 14:17.) Of what tribe was he? How long did his 
| dynasty continue? Give a brief history of the kingdom of 
| Judah during this period. Give a brief account of Asa’s 
| reign in Judah. What kings reigned in Israel contempo- 
raneously with Asa? Of what house was the second dynasty? 
(1 Kings 15: 27.) Why was it terminated in Elah? By 
hat prophet was its destruction foretold? Under what 
circumstances did Omri come to the throne of Israel? What 
was the total length of his reign, and how long was Tirzah 


|W 





_ were virtually over only a portion of the people? To what 


year of Asa’s reign would this bring his undisputed sway? 
(v. 23.) Give the location and history of Tirzah. Draw a 
line and write down it figures one to forty-one, representing 
Asa’s reign, and opposite its appropriate figure write the 
In what respect did Omri prove 
himself worthy the place to which God raised him? (vy. 24.) 
How do the efforts required in building and in destroying, 
in any department of life, compare with each other? 
How did Omri 
What little 
Should men be 
estimated by the works of their hands, or by the attitude 
of their heart toward God? 


render his name more notorious? (vs. 25, 26.) 
word marks the contrast in his reign? 


When does Omri’s name appear 


| again on the inspired page? (Micah 6:16.) From what 


At that | 
| supplies? (v. 27.) 
| inspired book of Chronicles? 


No | 


source did the inspired writer of the book of Kings draw his 
Why is Omri not mentioned in our 
Name the kings of Israel 
buried in Samaria. Does the length of a reign depend upon 
the character of a king, or upon the arbitrary choice of God? 
(vs. 29, 30.) What was the cause of Ahab’s idolatry? (v. 31.) 
Was his sin in the marriage of the Zidonian, or in the 
adoption of Baal-worship? (Deut. 7: 3, 25.) How soon did 
the new capital become polluted? (v. 32.) What was con- 


| tained within the house of Baal? (2 Kings 10: 21-26.) 


Was his name pre- | 
| 2 Kings 13: 6.) 


out of the way leads to a wrong path; and once in the wrong, | ecy spoken? 
how swift and sure the way of evil. One little prayer of | veyed to Ahab? What lesson does it contain for us? 


| 


| 
| 








his capital? (v. 23.) How many yearsof his reign in Tirzah ! 


Asherah. 


Where did Ahab place the Asherah which he made? (v. 33; 
What prophecy was fulfilled in the days 
of Ahab? (v. 34.) Under what circumstances was the proph- 
What lesson should its fulfillment have con- 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Eyes or tHe Lorp.—Semitic speech is the lan- 
guage of natural poetry. Where we would speak of a spring, 
the Arab would speak of an “eye,” the moving water being 
to his poetical imagination an eye of the earth, looking up to 
heaven. We of the West sometimes refer to God as the 
Source of Immortality ; the Semite, far more poetically, calls 
him the “ Eye of Life.’ Again, where we speak of “the 
most distinguished man of his time,” the Arab calls him the 
“eye of mankind.” It is in this poetical Semitic that the 
Old Testament is written; hence the lively personification 
which ascribes to God eyes, hands, feet, and even “ feathers” 
(Psa. 91: 4). 

The significance of the figure goes deeper than this, how- 
ever. The “eyes of the Lord” mean simply Jehovah him- 
self, as he looks upon man. When an Arab would stake his 
own existence on the truth of anything, he sometimes 
expresses that fact by the phrase “upon my eye;” that is, 
“upon myself;” and his*way of saying “I hold you in high 
honor,” would be “ You are upon my eye.” This compari- 
son of the whole sentient being to the eye is found in other 
languages beside the Semitic; and Egyptian students will 
recollect that one of the constant elements in the hiero- 
glyphic for the god Osiris is the eye, as that of Ra is the sun. 
In the vignettes of the Book of the Dead, we see the divine 
Eye placed upon the altar, see it worn as a crown by one of 
the gods, and finally see it as an independent being walking 
along on two legs, and with outstretched wings. 


Anas Servep Baau.—Ba’al means “lord” or “ master,” 
and the word still survives in Arabic as in rabbinic Hebrew, 
in the sense of “husband” or “spouse.” This idea was 
present in ancient Semitic. Ba’al was the husband, or male 
god, of the universe, and was typified by the lordly sun, or 
by the planet Jupiter, as Ashtoreth was the female power, 
typified by the moon or the planet Venus. 

The worship of Ba’al and of Ashtoreth was therefore a 
worship of the masculine and feminine principles in nature. 
With what cruelty, with what impurity, and with what un- 
seemly symbols that worship was conducted, need not be 
detailed here. 


THE GRovE—THE ASHERAH.— The former term is the ren- 
dering of the “ Authorized” Version; the latter, of the New 
Revision, for the same Hebrew word. The “ Authorized” 
rendering is quite wrong. 

The Asherah was not a grove, but an upright symbol of a 
goddess bearing the same name, “ Asherah,” who seems 
sometimes to have been thought of as simply another form 
of Ashtoreth. Stone pillars were often set up in honor of 
Ba’al, and anointed with oil; and, similarly, the asherahs or 
tall wooden poles were planted in the ground, as symbols of 
When Ahab reared an altar to the male god 

3a’al, he completed the symbolism of his idolatrous faith by 
rearing beside it the symbol of the female god, Asherah. It 
is noteworthy that this form of worship is still kept up, un- 
consciously, in Egypt. Once a year the Muhammadans erect 
a great bare pole in Cairo, and from morning to evening 
they stand round it in a circle, uttering the deep cry, “Ya 
Allah! Ya Allah ;” or, as we would say, “ O God! O God.” 
The pole is still ealled by a name (sary or sariah), which, 
making allowance for dialectic changes, may be a relic of the 
old name Asherah, though this is improbable, the two words 
seeming to come from different roots, and the resemblance in 
sound being probably accidental, 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY AND THE 
APOSTLE PAUL* 


Not many months ago, a New England minister issued 
a circular letter to theological students, in which he 
advised them not to accept any teaching in divinity 
which came from a German source; above all, he warned 
them, not to read German theology in the original 
Greek, It was easy to see that zeal for a pure gospel 
and for undiluted biblical truth was at the bottom of 
the good pastor's epistle; but it was also evident that 
the recommendation contained in the letter could not 
be put into execution. America is neither a China nor 
a Corea, For weal or for wee, German theology is 
among us, both in its native German, and in an English 
dress, It is the part of the discreet American theologian 
to welcome, rather than to repel, this new learning, to 
separate between its evil and its good, to refute the one 
and to confirm the other, 

This truth is suggested anew by the publication in 
America of the Hibbert Lectures for the present year. 
In accordance with the free principles of the foundation 
which have permitted the selection of such lectures on 
religion as the Socinian Max Miiller; the Roman Catho- 
lic Le Page Renouf, the Dutch rationalist Kuenen, and 
the French comparative religionist Réville, the lectures 
were this year delivered by Otto Pfleiderer, professor of 
theology in the University of Berlin, and the foremost 
living representative of the fast decadent new-Tubingen 
school. Even Pfleiderer, although he has publicly pro- 
fessed himself a follower of the Tiibingen theologians, 
differs in so many respects from the earlier theologians 
of that school, particularly in his concessions as to the 
historical character of certain portions of Acts, that 
he is by some considered to be only a semi-Tibingensian. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he belongs in 
principle to the Tubingen school, however much he 
may differ in practical details from the ‘former leaders 
of that school. 

In taking up Professor Pfleiderer’s book, we gladly rec- 
ognize the gain in Christian knowledge of which thé new- 
Tubingen movement has been the occasion, The Chris- 
tian world recognizes now more fully than ever before 
that the freedom for which Christ has made us free, was 
not won without much misapprehension, struggle, and 


fear, on the part of those Jewish Christians who were | 


not yet able to see how the Gentile believers could enter 
the Messianic Church, except by way of the ordinances 
of Moses. It was only gradually that this truth dawned 
on the minds of the original apostles themselves, These 
facts are now patent to us on the face of the New Testa- 


ment record; and these represent the truth which lies | part of Palestine, which was the northern fragment of 


at the base of the new-Tiibingen theory, with its exag- 
gerated ideas of a conflict tuat did take place, and its 





*The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Chris- 
tlanity. pz sme Pieiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
Yersity of : 
Lectures, 1885.) 12mo, pp. viii, 238 New York: C 
. Price, $200. hina 


documents and piously fraudulent irenicons. 


development of Christianity. For him, Paul, rather 
than the twelve (other) aposties, is the true representa- 
tive of the spirit of Jesus. The twelve apostles had, 
indeed, enjoyed the privilege of instruction from the 
lips of Jesus himself; but this, perhaps, was the very 
thing which kept them advancing, in the spirit of Jesus, 
beyond the position of Jesus, who seems not to have 
contemplated the abolition of the Mosaic law. Paul 
saw more clearly than the first disciples, perhaps even 
than Jesus himself (p. 21), that the profound spiritual- 
ity preached by Jesus, of itself involved “ the invali- 
dating of the unspiritual ritual and ceremonial law.” 
The circumstances of Paul’s conversion, as this ration- 
alistic critic wou.d have them to be, freed him from 
certain prepossessions which ruled the minds of the 
twelve apostles. Troubled in conscience regarding 
the murder of Stephen, doubting whether the Chris- 
tians were not right after all, and pressed with the 
necessity of making up his mind before beginning 
the work of persecution in Damascus, which he was 
now fast approaching, he suddenly succumbed to the 
combined effects of heat, fatigue, and mental anxiety. 
In the very moment of his fall, the Lord Jesus seemed 
to flash before his blinded eyes, and to reprove him 
for his work of persecution. Thus we may interpret 
the unhistorical tradition as it is found in Acts, Paul, 
therefore, believing that he had seen Jesus, wa’ prepared 
to take up a work independent of that of the twelve 
apostles, without subjecting either his teaching or his 
methods to their authority. 

Professor Pfleiderer delineates Paulinism as-an alien 
system thrust in suddenly upon the system of the First 
Church. Its introduction was the beginning of a long 
conflict between Paul and the Gentiles on the one side, 
and Peter, James, and John, and the Jewish Christians, 
on the other. Finally, a compromise was adopted, of 
which Paul’s account is preserved in Galatians, and a 
quite unhistorical Jewish-Christian account in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Acts. From. this time onward, the 
two parties continued to interact on each other, until 
Paulinism was merged into the Catholic Church, not to 
be revived again asa vital force until the time of Luther. 
The Jewish-Christian theory went down, as an indepen- 
dent theory, before the great increase of Gentile Chris- 
tianity and the destruction of the temple. 


Of course, such a theory as that above stated is not 
consistent with the New Testament as it stands. Unen- 
cumbered by any belief of inspiration, Professor Pfleid- 
erer marks as unhistorical whatever conflicts with his 
view of Paulinism. It is inconceivable that Paul could 
have accepted the conditions laid upon the Gentile con- 
verts by the council at Jerusalem; therefore, the narra- 
tive in Acts is unhistorical. Professor Pfleiderer does 
not accept the miraculous in the ordinary sense; there- 
fore, he takes as much as he chooses of the story of 
Paul’s conversion, and hints that it was really a case 
of sunstroke. 

It is instructive to see what slight grounds a Tubingen 
theologian requires to justi y him in setting one apostle 
over against the other. The Gospel of Matthew is, as 
he views it, a Petrine Gospel; therefore the reference to 
those who say Lord, Lord, who do mighty works, but 
who are yet ordered to depart as workers of lawlessness, 
is a plain reference to the ultra-Paulinists, perhaps even 
to the better class of Paulinists, with the apostle himself. 
So “the least in the kingd..im of heaven ” (Matt. 5: 19) 
is “unmistakably an allusion to the apostle Paul” 
(p. 145). Even while admitting the inner reconciliation 
of the doctrine of faith as set forth respectively by Patil 
and James, Professor Pfleiderer reads into the epistle of 
James a direct, personal attack upon Paul. The writer 
of the Apocalypse was so prejudiced against Paul, that, 
while he sets the twelve apostles upon thrones judging 





rlin. Translated by J. Frederick Smith. (The Hibbert | 
Raisln out | the fault of Paul. 


| the twelve tribes of Israel, he can find no place for the 
| great apostle to the Gentiles. Really, with a very mod- 
| erate amount of ingenuity, and a fair latitude of con- 
| jecture, one could multiply such indications by the score. 
| Here is one, for instance, which Professor Pfleiderer 
| might have found. Paul was born in Tarsus, far north 
‘of Palestine. It is, therefore, permissible to suppose 
| that the family of Paul came from the most northerly 


the tribe of Dan. Now, it is a remarkable fact that the 
/author of the Apocalypse, enumerating in the seventh 
chapter the twelve tribes of Israel which were “ sealed,” 
rejects the tribe of Dan, —casting out the whole tribe for 
It is true that Paul describes himself, 
in Philippians, as of the tribe of Benjamin; but that 








curious arrangement of the New Testament into partisan only affords reason for suspecting that the Philippians 


is a “ tendency-writing” of some Paulinist who wished 


In the present volume, Professor Pfleiderer attempts | to save Paul from the implied censure of the author of 
to show the influence of the Pauline theology in the | the Apocalypse. 


Like other Tiibingen theologians, Professor Pfleiderer 
receives only a few of the Pauline epistles as genuine,— 
Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Galatians, Philip- 
pians. Even within these narrow bounds he is com- 
pelled to exaggerate Pauline peculiarities. Paul, as 
compared with the other apostles, attributes little im- 
portance to the facts of Christ’s life, or to the objective 
evidences of Christ’s resurrection. So says Professor 
Pfleiderer. So far is this from the actual state of the 
case, that no other epistles of the New Testament refer 
more frequently to Christ’s human birth and to the low- 
liness of his earthly life thun the Pauline epistles,— 
Hebrews and Second Peter alone excepted; the one, 
according to critics like this author, not apostolic, and 
the other, according to the same critics, not genuine. 
Paul was not writing a Gospel; but his epistles always 
presuppose the knowledge of a written or of an oral 
Gospel. And as regards the objective evidences of 
Christ’s resurrection, in what-other epistle of the New 
Testament can we find such a systematic collection of 
these evidences as in 1 Corinthians 15 : 5-8? 

We have said that Professor Pfleiderer belongs to a 
decadent school, The fact isstrictlyso. The Tubingen 
school exists only in survival. It hasdoneitswork. It 
has enriched orthodox Christianity with a clearer knowl- 
edge of the early Christian Church. But every new 
discovery, as Bishop Lightfoot said a year ago, has 
“been a nail in the coflin of Tubingen speculation.” 
New facts have given the lie to new theories. We know 
now that there was no such conflict between parties in 
the second century as the Tibingen school projecied into 
that period, Afterall the ingenuity and learning which 
Tubingen scholars have expended upon the New Testa- 
ment, the writings of the New Covenant remain intact, 
and gospel and miracle, and a supernatural Christianity, 
still stand upon the unshaken Rock. 





There are no means of determining what rivals were 
encountered by the successful competitor for the Fletcher 
prize essay for 1884, but the judges have awarded the 
prize to a work of positive merit, The Abiding Sabbath, 
by the Rev. George Fletcher. The author distinguishes 
correctly in treating his topics under three heads, The 
Sabbath of Nature, the Sabbath of the Law, and the 
Sabbath of Redemption,—arguing that these “ Sabbaths 
of creation, providence, and grace are manifestations of 
one abiding Sabbath, the earthly type of the Sabbath of 
eternity.” This citation suggests the method by which 
Mr. Elliott defends the perpetual obligation of the Lord’s 
Day. The discussion is both candid and thorough; the 
style is good, and the volume deserves a wide circulation 
in these days when the Lord’s Day is sometimes not 
observed as it ought to be even in Christian households, 
not to speak of the open and widespread tendency in 
America to adopt the spiritually enervating theory and 
practice respecting its observance which now obtains in 
Continental Europe. (12mo, pp. 280. New York: The 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.25.) 








The two greatest changes made on the map of Europe 
during the present century, have been caused by the 
unification of Germany, and that of Italy. How Italy 
was made a united country is told in a readable and 
popular way by Mec. John Webb Probyn, in Jaly, from 
the fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, to the death of Victor 
Emanuel, in 1878, The author resided in Italy for 
many years, and has familiarized himself with the best 
books on the subject; weaving, from personal observa- 
tion, and from reading, a good short history of Italy’s 
growth toward her present powerful position. The book 
is not one of strong philosophic insight, but as a suffi- 
ciently full and trustworthy sketch, it takes a place 
hitherto vacant. The weakest chapter is that on the 
present state of Italy, which is brief and inadequate, as 
regards the religious, educational, industrial, political, 
and literary condition of the country. Two or three 
maps would also increase the usefulness of the book, 
which is handsomely printed. (8vo, cloth, pp. xv, 371. 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co. Price, $2.00. 








The purpose of the story by Mr. William Hawley 
Smith, entitled The Evolution of “Dodd” (nickname for 
Doddridge), is to show that school-teaching should be 
more than a mechanical occupation; that the teacher 
should try to develop the pupil’s individual character; 
that scholars’ tastes and abilities differ, and cannot be 
conformed to a single pattern; and that “cramming” 
is an obiectionable process. Most readers will admit 
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the truth of theso statements, but they will not greatly 
be helped by reading Mr. Sinith’s story, which is rudely 
planned, and cons ructed with little literary art. The | 
characterizations are broadly presented, and the lan- | 
guage is often coarse and 8 metimes slangy. Readers | 
in search of a story satirizing the “foreing process,” will 

find Dr. Holland’s Miss Gilbert’s Career a better book 
than this. (12mo, cloth, pp. iii, 153. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


| 
} 
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When a man has succeeded in doing a great work, he | 
deserves a hearing in telling how he has done it. This 
ia the best recommendation of the little volume, How to 
Build a Church, by Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis. The 
author has not only built up two flourishing churches 
of which he has been pastor, but he has been abundantly 
helpful in building up other churches. By “churches” 
Dr. Goodell: means, and we mean, local organizations of | 
professed believers, not the edifice in which they worship ; 
and, as a matter of course, the “ building” referred to 
is the outward evidence of spiritual edification. The | 
author has not neglected the young in this building 
process. (16mo, 
pp. 76. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society.) 








Few successful pastors have done so. 





There are more ways than one of making the memo- 
rizing of Scripture verses attractive to children, One 
very good way is exemplified in Rays of Light, a little 
book of texts and pictures compiled by E. Keary. This 
miniature picture-book is not much more than three | 
inches square, yet it contains a text and a colored pic- | 
ture, in clear type and in bright colors, for every morn- | 
ing and evening in a month. Most children would be | 
glad to learn a daily text out of such a compilation as 
this, and their interest would not be decreased if the 
promised reward of learning were to be the making of 
the little volume theirown, (18mo. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sens. Price, 35 cents.) 











LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Writing from Jerusalem, Mr. James E. Hanauer | 
chronicles, in The Atheneum, an interesting discovery 
near Sura’a, the ancient Zorah which lay near the south- 
east boundary of Dan and the north-west boundary of 
Judah. Hearing that a remarkable stone had been 
noticed on a hillside near Sura’a, by one of the Jewish 
settlers at Artoof, Mr. Hanauer visited the placé, and 
found, not a monolith as he had been led to suppose, but 


an actual rock altar with steps... The dimensions of the 











altar have not yet been found, as its base is covered by | 
earth and heavy stone blocks, but four or five feet of its 
height are aboveground, This altar is only a quarter | 
of a mile distant from Sura’a, the ancient Zorah, the 
birthplace of Samson and the home of Manoah, and Mr. 
HWanauer thinks it a possibility that this battered and | 
weatherworn monument may be the “identical rock- 
altar of Manoah,” mentioned in the thirteenth chapter 
of Judges. 


It is obvious that the revisers whose work has just 
been acomplished, are determined that the future histo- 
rian shall know something more about the history of the 
new revision than he can learn froma new gossipy John 








Selden. In that respect, they show themselves much 
wiser than did the revisers of 1611, around whose actual 
methods of work time has thrown a well-nigh impene- 
trable mist. A Historical Account of the Work of the | 
American Committee of Revision of the Authorized | 
English Bible has been prepared from the documents | 
and correspondence of the Committee, and is published | 
(in pamphlet form) by the authority of the Committee. | 
The pamphlet is there ore an official document, and so 

will be of con-iderable value to the present and to the | 
future historian. It is published by Charles Scribner’s | 
Sons at the price of fifty cents—a price which places it | 
within the reach of all students of the history of the | 
English Bible. 


After several months’ work in the far East, the Rev. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, of ‘The Independent, and of | 
the Wol e Expedition in Babylonia, has just returned 
to New York. The expedition, which bas just been | 
brought to a successful termination, partook somewhat | 
of the nature of a reconnoissance, its primary object | 
being not present excavation, but the mapping out of 
the fie'd for future work with the spade. A preliminary | 
report of the work done by the expedition will, it is 
expected, be prepared at an early date by Dr. Ward; 
but in the meantime, it is announced that many ancient | 
sites have been recovered, and that the expedition | 
briugs back with it other important material for the 
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original Sippara, where tradition asserts that the ante- 


diluvian records were buried. This site Dr. Ward is 
specially anxious to have explored by an American 
expedition, 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


BN ale » ae 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 

Indian Territory, territorial, at Museogee........ Shhinkinvees July 8, 9 
Texas, state, 00 Me ia. CATE ii...ccendaniaice cash sh codeeccees July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome ....c.000secccceceseesverossersceeseseceed UY Z2-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling......0.......c00seseeseee August 18-20 
Idaho, territorial, at Boise City................cceseesees September 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete......... July 1-10 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
BR savin chitlecnguovecese ov coesvevdedliisdles tilbattacnccthuell July 7-28 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
FO eT Tey ee NE we July 15-29 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
CIO... ss itch adits thew esicndinpapescequsiiial July 21 to August 2 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake 
PATE, WISGUN ss. crak vin ncpiccueess unkcece July 28 to August 7 

Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
SOUOGP insti sinwnstlls Jaber Reo 00s ocessscon sévevsacesiasontte August 4-16 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
FORTE iiaine A ipgencnncesen stra snctte tage ptiaen stnpaneptecetion August 4-24 

| Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
WOEBOO cccvonsse ipbvserss seneuvees wthipingn ess casecensn seneeepes August 8-28 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Parkky Mar plamticscieis.......csceccees sosces veeseangpe August — 





THE ORIGINAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CITY 
IN THE WOODS. 


Chautauqua is not a camp-meeting, an inland Coney 
Island, a so-called “society” resort, a denominational 
organization, or a money-making enterprise, says a 
recent issue of the Chautauqua Assembly Herald, The 
indications are that Chautauqua will this year be, what 
it has for years been, an attractive centre for the 
summer gathering of many enthusiastic Sunday-school 
workers and educationalists, In former years, The Sun- 
day School Times has called attention to the various 
attractions of the city in the woods, to its regular edu- 
cational work, and the annual Sunday-school exercises 
there. Notice is therefore made now principally of 
such features as will be new, or at least comparatively 
novel, the present year. 

July 7 the summer's work at Chautauqua begins, with 
a three days’ preliminary session, during which time 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association will meet on the 
grounds. Dr. J. H. Vincent will lecture at that time, 
and other literary exercises will intervene until the 
opening of the various summer schools, July 11. And 
the summer schools are various. It would be easier to 
tell what is not taught at Chautauqua in July and 
August, than what i-, All the important languages, 
ancient and modern, painting, drawing, clay modeling, 
music, instrumental and vocal, phonography, science in 


| its various branches—provision is made for instruction 


in all the-e lines, and in others, if others there be. The 
list of those who instruct include many well-known 
names. Each Saturday of the sessions of the summer 
schools is partly set aside as an excursion day to some 
one of the places of interest near Chautauqua. 

Strictly speaking, the real Sunday-school studying 
begins with the opening of the Sunday-school assembly, 


ee 
One of the newly discovered sites is that of the 














August 4. But little change has been made from pre- | 


vious years in the arrangement for imparting Sunday- | 


school instruction. Dr. Hurlbut is still in charge of 
the normal work; the Rev. B> T. Vincent again ¢on- 
ducts the children’s class; Professor Sherwin once more 
assists in the normal and musieal instruction; Dr. J. H. 
Vincent agains answers such Sunday-school questions 
as find their way into the question-drawer. In addition, 
Chairman B. F. Jacobs of the Executive Committee of 


} 


the International Convention, will be present in connec- | 


tion with the International Day, August 14, and will take 


that day and the next. This latter organization is of 
recent origin, has the Rev. Dr. P. S, Henson of Chicago 


the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
Monday, August 24, the Sunday-school Assembly at 


| Chautauqua closes, the graduation exercises of the 


Chautaugua Literary and Seientifie Cirele eecurring 
several days earlier. 

At Chautauqua this year, instead of the peal of bells 
rung for several seasons, a fine new chime will be put 
up, and rung night and morning. A church-sehool for 
the training of church officials in the duties of their 
positions and for general instruction in methods of Chris- 
tian work for others, is a new feature which will prob- 
ably be inaugurate | at Chautauqua the present season, 
and an advanced course in Sunday-school normal 
instruction along the lines designated by the Inter- 
national Committee, appointed at the London Sunday- 
school Centenary in 1880, will be conducted by Dr. 
Hurlbut and by the Rev, A. E. Dunning of Boston. 
Altogether, the Sunday-school and educational gather- 
ing for 1885 in the original Sunday-school city in the 
woods bids fair to occupy its usual pre-eminent position 
among the councils that are in prospect. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 

—Among the cities which support a general Sunday- 
school Superintendent’s Union is Lowell, Massachu- 
setts,—whose Superintendents’ Union discussed the diffi- 
cult question of Sunday-school concerts at its last session, 
June 22. With much wisdom, however, the invita- 
tion was broadened to includé also the lady assistants 
who, in many schools, bear the greatest burden of prepa- 
ration for every concert service that is held. 

—Only indirectly does “the hand that rocks the cra- 
dle” rule the world, observed Missionary Superinten- 
dent H. P. Chase at last month’s Colorado Territorial 
Sunday-school Convention. Strictly speaking, he 
thought the contents of the cradle ruled the world, and 
that the great problem thus was thrown upon Sunday- 
school teacher as well as upon parent—How shall the 
little one be trained up to tip this wicke1 old globe in 
the right direction? Toward solving that problem sev- 
errl experienced Colorado Sunday-school workers con- 
tributed of their ideas in various lines of thought. The 
convention was held at Laramie; but quite a delegation 
from Cheyenne was present, including Mr. J. 8. Taylor, 
one of the most experienced Sunday-school workers of 
the territory. 

—Lact month at the lurgest Sunday-school gathering 
ever held in the Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
the idea of organizing a “ Pennsylvania Chautauqua” 
was presented and adopted. By vote of the convention, 
the officers of the Cumberland County Sunday-sehool 
Association were instructed to prepare for a three days’ 
session of the Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assem- 
bly next year, and longer sessions of the Assembly will 
be arranged for in succeeding years. Representatives 
from adjoining counties of Pennsylvania were present 
at the convention, and urged the Cumberland County 
workers to adopt the Assembly idea, with the promise 
of outside assistance. So enthusiastic bas Cumberland 
County become over Sunday-school matters, that it is 
urging the State Association for Pennsylvania to hold 
the next State Sunday-school convention within its 
borders, at Williams Grove. The Rev. J. B. Shontz 
and Mr. C. J. Reddig, both of Shippensburg, are presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the Cumberland 
County Sunday-school Association. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Last year Alabama determined to meet in state 


| convention biennially, but to push the work in the coun- 


ties and districts: more vigorously. Several counties 
that have hitherto held back are now coming to the 
front. Sumter County issued a call fur a mass meeting 
at Livingston on July 3, and Greene County calis her 
workers to meet in convention at Eutaw on July 7. 
Perry, Dallas, Bibb, and Shelby counties will also hold 
conventions in July. The executive committee is work- 


| ing energetically. 


—Of much interest to Sunday-school workers, though 
not designed specially for them, but for all Christian 
laborers, are the two following gatherings under the 
auspices of Christian agencies in which readers of this 
paper are interested. Mr. Moody writes thus to The 
Sunday School Times: “ A Christian convocation of ten 


days wil be held in Northfield, Massachusetts, com- 
part in the organizing of a Chautauqua Baptist Circle |mencing August 5, and closing August 15, 1885. 


The 
buildings of the Northfield Young Ladies’ Seminary, and 


| of the Mount Hermon Boys’ School will be thrown open 
for its president, seeks to upbuild the Baptist youth of | 


: | 
the country by its counsels, and may be fully learned | and at the houses of the citizens of Northfield. The 
about by those who enclose a stamp for the purpose to | 


to visitors. Accommodation can be had at the hotel, 


railroads will ruy special trains to convey visitors to 
the adjoining towns, Brattleboro, Greenfield, Keene, 


ete., where ample hotel accommodation can be found 
Christian workers are invited from all parte of the coun- 
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try. Application for accommodation will 

be received until July 10, addressed to 

D. L. Moody, Northfield, Massachusetts.” 

Word also comes that for two days, July 

9 and 10, the fourth annual conference 

of the Young People’s Society of Christian 

Endeavor will be in conference at Ocean 

Park, Old Orchard, Maine, and the direc- 

tors of that enterprise urge all local 

societies to send delegates and invite all | 
others who can to attend. Special rail- | 
road rates will be given from Boston and 

elsewhere, and the hotels at the Park will 

entertain guests during the conference at 

one dollar a day. An interesting pro- 

gramme has been prepared. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

A Sunday-school convention was 
recently held in Tennessee in a county 
where, before a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union labored there, the 
people are said to have been taught by 
local and ignorant preachers that Sunday- 
schools are the work of the Devil. Now 
they have twenty schools, and believe in 
them as the work of the Lord. The 
convention was large and enthusiastic. 
During the month spent in the mountains, 
the missionary organized seven schools, 


—In four years the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society has 
more than trebled its receipts, and nearly 
quadrupled its results, as indicated by the 
annual total of schools founded or helped. 
It is stated by a recent circular of the 
Society, that from 1877 to 1881 the number 
of accessions to Congregational churches 
on confession of faith fell off at the rate 
of nearly four thousand a year, while on 
the other hand, coincident with increased 
interest in Sunday-school work, there has 
been a steady gain in church-membership 
since 1882. Three-fourths of those received 
on confession of faith in that time, have 
come from the Sunday-school—where- 
fore the Society justly assumes that its 
own efforts have been largely promotive 
of the recent increased church growth, 
The Society supports eight missionary 
superintendents in different parts of the 
country, employs lay Sunday-school help- 
ers when possible, and did its work last 
year on $24,392.30—which was two thou- 
sand dollars more than it received, and a 
good many thousand dollars less than it 
needs for the present year’s work. 


PERSONAL. 

—Sunday-school workers will be glad 
to note that the Rey. Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, recently created an LL.D. by 
Columbia College, has received the de- 
gree twice over since, he having been 
made LL.D. by Princeton College and 
Washington and Lee University on the 
same day, June 17. 


—The Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor, the 
writer of our homiletical articles for the 
current quarter, has just been appointed 
Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale. At. 
Lafayette, the degree of LL.D. has just 
been conferred upon the Rey. Dr. Charles 
S. ;Robinson, the writer of homiletical 
articles for the succeeding-quarter. 


—At the recent commencement of Rut- 





pen has for many years been familiar to 
the readers of The Sunday School Times. 
Dr. Coit, who had nearly completed his 
eighty-second year, was born at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, and was educated at 
Yale. His original intention to study 


| medicine gave place to a resolve to enter 


the ministry; and a change of theological 
conviction withdrew him from the Pres- 
byterian to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Coit was a diligent student 
of ecclesiastical history and of church 
liturgies, and the results of his studies 
appear in several volumes bearing upon 
those subjects. He also edited the stand- 
ard prayer-book (Episcopal) of 1884, pub- 
lished a paragraph Bible and Apocrypha, 
and edited the American edition of Town- 
send’s Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments. Dr. Coit held the chair of 
ecclesiastical history in Berkeley Divinity 
School since 1872 until his death. Dr. 
Coit’s style in newspaper articles was 
chatty, and full of personality. An article 
written not long before his fatal illness, 
appears in another part of this week’s 
paper. The clear, exact hand of the 
manuscript shows little trace of the tremor 
of age, 





BUSINESS 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Valuable Medi- 
cine. Dr. W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O., says: 
“T have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large va- 
riety of diseases, and have been amply satis- 
fied that it is a valuable addition to our list 
of medicinal agents.” 
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SPIRITUAL SONGS | 
for CHURCH and CHOIR, 


Selected and arranged by 
CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


A thousand hymns and five hundred tunes ; 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Extra strongly bound in half-leather, cloth 
sides, and red edges. 

“The Psalter,” or “Selections for Re- 
sponsive Readings,” consisting of one hun- 
dred pages, added for only ten cents extra, 


A HYMN EDITION. _ 
All the hymns of the above book for thirty- 
five cents, bound in full cloth, red edges. 
Lowell, Mass., June 8, 1885. 

‘Send 500 copies in half-leather, at one dol- 

lar per copy.” Rev. SMITH BakeER, D.D. 
Pawtucket, R. I., June 16, 1885. 

“Send 250 copies at one dollar; will prob- 

ably need more.” T. P. BARNEFIELD. 
Po’ keepsie, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 

* Send us 150 copies at one dollar.” 

REV. W. SPAULDING. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 11, 1885. 

“Send 155 copies with Responsive Readings, | 
for Danforth Congregational Church.” 

R. G. Wynkoop & Co. 
Boston, Mass., June 2, 1885. 

“ Send us 60 copies ‘ with Psalter,’ for church 
at Atlantic, Mass.” GEO, P. SMITH. 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., 

June 22, 1885. 

“ Please send 70 copies at one dollar, and 20 
of the hymns only edition, at 35 cents.” 

Rev. WM. REED. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 9, 1885. 

*‘ Send 60 copies at one dollar, for the Sweden 

Pres. Church, this city.” O. D.GROSVENOR, 
Arkport, N. Y., June 9, 1885. 

“ Send me three dozen copies; hope to order 

more.” Rev. E. C. HULL, Pres. Church. 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 9, 1885. 

“Send, for the Sixth Pres. Church, 50 copies 

‘Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir.’ ”’ 
Rey. G. Booru. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for 
SOCIAL WORSHIP 


contains about half the number of hymns of 
the above and 330 tunes, and is furnished at 
50 cts., with a word edition at 20 cts. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


273 Hymns; 221 Tunes and Chants. 
Ninety music composers are represented. Price 
reduced to Twenty-five dollars per hun- 
dred. 
THE CENTURY Co., 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 








Investors should read the 10 years’ busi 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week o 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost, New York office, 243 Broadway. 





Good Sunday-school Books. Svcci*! Prices. 


logues. PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch St. Phila, 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. New 
list free. GOODENOUGH & 


CA R DS WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


mn 4h BANnNV’C | s. 
D. L. MOODY'S Pi? Keven becicver Chl 











16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $5. 
F. L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C. Hazard. Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 
‘END TO_JOHN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal free, 





SEN D FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 

H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Qend 15 Centsto H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 
\ Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 





MAPS for S. S. foreret St Lonis 3 a. 





yourSunday-school Su lies, and save money. 
Order Warp & Daummonn,! 6 Nassau St., N. Y. “ 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pitcsscy Yons’” 


HE BEST SUNDAY-SC BOOKS. 
Ta BrnouGNTOM MiFer I cee en 


BIOGRAPHICAL Magazine. 2% Portraitseach 
month. Three months’ trial, 10c. 92 White St., N. Y, 











#° PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING $2 EACH. 
F. L. MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





Send for Sample Copy 
the Anatysr. N. ¥. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 








gers College, the degree of LL.D. was 


conferred upon the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. | 


Chambers, whose former series of Critical 
Notes on the International lessons and 
other biblical articles of a more general 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


| Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by himself. With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland. A new 
edition, including his visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from §2.00 to 60 cents. 
Postage 10c. extra, 





nature, are well known to the readers of 
these columns, The University of the 
City of New York has conferred the same 
degree on Dr. W. H. Thomson, medical 
teacher in the university, and son of the 


Rev. Dr. William M. Thomson, the veteran | 


author of The Land and the Book. 


—It is with regret that we haves to 
announce the death of Professor T. W. 
Coit, of Berkeley Divinity School, whose 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
| ofthe century. The work which he has accomplished 
| iswithout its parallel in all past history—it certainly 

is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge of 
| the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind, 

Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and New- 
| ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 

some sense found anew the very source of that which 
| Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. 

His life and work are wonderful evidences of the 
| truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 
| Well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that 
the power of faith is as real, while more potent, than 

any other in God's creation. This“ Life of Trust” has 
| thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
| thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


JUST ISSUED. 


Hymns of Praise. 


GrorcE A. BELL and HuBERT P. MaIn, Editors. 


224 pages of the best Sunday-school songs, compiled 
from the works of more than 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 


| ete., with the Golden 
i — oneach. Eac 
a 


| to teachers in explaining the lesson 





SOMETHING NEW! 
Sunday-school oe yy, lee for the 


These designs for the Third 
uarter of the Interna- 






stiff , and cut in 
various shapes, such as tent, idol, 
fountain, money: Lage nein 
ext plainly 

design also 
as upon it aCatch Thought,a pas- 
sage of Scripture in line with the 
subject, which will be found an aid 


Many testimonials as to the merits 
of these little emblems have been 
received. A Primary Teacher of a Philadel- 
phia Mission School says: * These designs are 
the best thing ever introduced into our school.” 

Mr. W. M. Patton, a superintendent, says: 
“ They take splendidly among our little folks. They 
are just what we want.” 

Miss Reger, a prominent Sunday-school teacher 
(Phila.) writes; “ Your beautiful and exceedingly 
appropriate designs received. Surely they ought to be 
utilized to advantage. The idea is a most excellent 
one. My scholars are delighted with them.” 

Of these designs, Rev. A. F. Schauffler writes: 
“They are really beautiful, appropriate, and well 
made. Primary scholars will prize them very much, 
and through them will undoubtedly learn more, and 
remember better, than by all the ordinary methods 
of teaching.” 

(One month, 4 Single Designs......... 6 cents. 
PRICES- Three Months, 12 Single Designs.12'4 cents. 
(Twelve Months, 48 Single Designs..50 cents. 
Temperance Cups, Easter Crosses, Missionary Ban- 
ners, and Reward Cards, $1.00 per hundred. 
Address WM. H. HART, Jr. 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





POWELL’S HISTORIC CHART 


OF THE 


Kings and Prophets 
ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


A great help in studying the International 
Lessons for the last half of 1885 and the first 
quarter of 1886. Price brought down so low 
that all should avail themselves of it. 

To Sunday-schools, $3.00 per 100; 50 cents 
per dozen; 5 cents for a single copy. In this 
style, it can be laid in the Bible. When wanted 
to hang on the wall, it can be furnished eight 
feet long by five feet wide for $5.00, mounted. 

See testimonials below concerning this fa- 
mous Chart. 


“T think this Chart will will be just what we want 
for the coming work.’’—E. Payson Porter, Statistical 
Sec’y National 8. 8. Association. 

“It presents to the eye distinctly and at a glance a 
group of historical facts which otherwise can be com- 
»rehended but slowly and with difficulty.”—S. C. Bart- 

ett, D.D., President tmouth College. 

“T have given Mr. Powell’s Chart a thorough test 
during several years, and cordially commend it.”— 
Dr. C. R. Blackall, S. 8S. Ed. Bapt. Publication Society. 

“This ingenious Chart is the most complete and 
helpful I have seen. It sets forth the whole so clearly 
and vividly, with such ‘definiteness, and yet Aap 
so many points asto be agreat aid to the memory, an 
to give by its general view of the whole at once new 
ideas of God’s providence, and the results of obeying 
and disobeying him.”—F. N. Peloubet, D.D., author of 
the well-known 8. 8. Lesson Notes, Natick, Mass. 

“Tt gave me thought for food, and seed for future 
sowing.” —Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING 00., 
No. 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








beautifully bound in cloth. 
Price, 50 cts., by mail; $40 per 100 copies. 

A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
school in New York City. 

“T wonder if you fully realize what _a prize you 
“have in your Bo OF PRAISE.’ We have not 


‘“‘enough to justify me in saying that it is beyond 
* question the best collection of Sunday-school songs L 
“have ever seen. It makes along step in advance of 
“the average S. S. hymn-book, and fairly sparkles 
“with gems. The tunes are solid and good, as well as 
‘melodious, the hymns are well chosen, and the 
“are learning them rapidly, and teachers and scholars 
“alike seem to enjoy them immensely. 

“ Hoping this splendid book will have the success it 
“deserves, Iam, Youn sf truly 


IAYDEN, Ass’t Sup’t. 
“ New York, May 12, 1885.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


Si Randolph Street, Chicago. 








CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


CORONATION SONGS, 


By Rev. Dr. C. F. DeEMs and THEODORE PERKINS. 


A fine selection of the best material, new and old, 
adapted to 


Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, 
Sunday-Schools, Family Devotion, 
Sabbath Worship. 

128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents; per hundred, $12. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


LYON & HEALY, 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
Will send you their 
BAND CATALOGUE 
for 1985, 140 pages, 300 engravings 
oflLnstruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 









Bands; and a Cat-, 


Amateur 
lalogue of choice band music, mailed free. 





comprising “ Songs of Redeeming 
The QUARTET Tove” ew other hymn-books 
by tL- same authors, one vol., music, 85 cents; hymns, 
only $20 per 100. J.J. HOOD. 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa’ 











Bible Correspondence School. <° sGuy.ss 


J. A, WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


‘used the book long in our Sunday-school, but long | 


“thousand or more children in our school (Bethany) | 


LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 
a bright picture in color on the first page, 
with blank space on last for notices, etc. 
120 pages in each pack, assorted. 
SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


| Two packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts. 
Price, 20 cents each; postage, 2 cents, 


‘American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau St., New York j 52 Bromfield 8t., 


Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
1s Bato St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave. 





ma 
UNDAY HICACO’S 
CHOOL HEAPEST 
UPPLIES VWONCERN. 





Library Numbers. 
— Gummed.100.10c. 4] FS 


. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. M.Y. 


P. 
Pre Mra 
BOL GIFT Sent: %- use 
of S. 8S. Teachers 
3end SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
a. H. B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New ¥ 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With a life of Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Dlustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages. Cloth,$1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
in some form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred possesses any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, at a price 
beyond ae, it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands of homes. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














a 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times, 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 


been reduced from $5, and is now éent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 





the Bible, an English Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary, The necessity | 


of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s consideration 


will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries | 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown Wo the | 


Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but iv is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
poeneueive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of 
he most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, es) ly have many pastorsand Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American publjic in a careful and trust- 
worthy abridgment of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography Geography. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
nniversally admitte -by ose most com nt to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. Its editor and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criti le 
This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral ailuded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorersin Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the r pest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple —apeen of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 








The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Rryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
er Wm in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice to possess —“indiegoueaine to all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arsbip, and typographically perfect. 


“A .ostimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” — Bishop L oot, 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller bas in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileosaw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God's 
creation. This‘ Life of Trust” has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do, 





WORES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly 
the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 


existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 


THE PENN 





Back eleth.. 16 makes this popular edition the price il which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth 


| assailants. We are, therefore 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times, By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our ministerial course. The historical principles 
of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word inst current 
lad to see this new edition of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and es lly adapted to meet the objections 
of skeptics at the present day. r. Rawlinson, from his accurate know!l- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been: made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was uliarly qualified for his work, and he 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
racy of the akg ag in @ most convincing manner.” —M ist Re- 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.’’— Literary Worid, 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.” —Dr. DELITZ3CH. 

“Asa picture ofthe civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of a special 
cramming for this book, It is digested know] ; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more t —— harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.”—Harper’s Magazine. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold oy The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for dally use it is believed to the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith iean wall known as pocricss in this epacial 
field—the (atest and highest Known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete, Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 
a form and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New York, 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to nee no com- 
mendation.”—The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found In religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and [x ae md of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca, 

Seneta and St. Paul. 
Resembiances to Scripture, 
Life of a. 

Views of Epictetus. 

** Manual” and “ Fragments.” 


Discourses of Bae. 
Education of Marcus Aurelius. 
Life and Thoughts. 

“ Meditations. 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca. 
Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius, 
Reign of Caius, 

Reign of Claudius, 
Banishment of Seneca. 
Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. 
Seneca’s Recall from Exile. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero. 
Nero and his Tutor 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 





every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, | 


Chambers’ ean says: “Itis written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloguent. Its popularity has been ense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in every Christian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 

| the reach of every home, 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations, Extracloth, Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra, 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and fifty of the beg a religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


pen Lees Such a work is highly important toall who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity, 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

Charles Kingsley is so well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of blography, history, myth, 


and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction. 8t. Antony. 

St. Paul, the First Hermit, ——_ of Antony, 
Hilarion. Arsenius, 

The Hermits of Asia, Basil, 

Simeon Stylites. The Hermits of Eu 

St. Severinus. The Celtic Hermits. 
St. Malo. St. Columba, 

St. Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites, : 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra, 

The Works of Flavius Joseph ‘translated by Whiston, fs a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 

“The books came safely, and [I am not only corpeines, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still make a profit, I should think you had 
started out as a bene r to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time,”—Mxks,. G. H. AIkEN, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75. 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 











THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A, D. 1881, Arranyed on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


The type is clear and good. No one need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


A‘wn incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest. 7 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth 

70 cents. Postage 12c. extra. 
Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular 
It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.04 


and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 





PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE UNION TRUST C 


611 AND Gi3 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PPP Fay | Pad Up Cn pitand............-c<ccsecss.sscvssnsseveee 500,000. 
i RN PERPETUAL. 
Acts as me ae. Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, poiaes weekly | Mittee, alone oF rin gph PIRES ppaintee, ‘ 
at the following rates, which — Takes charge of pro tthe! a Income womptly, and discharges ath fety 
From 1 to 4 copies, Oe FOAP, ....cerecvsee Me $200 the duties of ever the Lae. "An + Asap kept separate from those of the Compan 
“ — fto 9 coples 1 Burglar-proo 5 rit nga pe pay ] doO@Ps) to rent at $5 to 250 per annum, in their new and 
* 10 to 19 coples....... a. ir ant Chrome S| ireane ale, by improved Time Locks. 
© — DWCOPLER OF OV OF ....c...enersnereserncesnensereneesens 1.00 “ is kept in vauits wit out sight fe. Bort and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, securely kept, under 
Three or aix months a guarantee, at moderate charges. 





e same »roportionate rate. 
To the person forming aclub of elther grade, at these 
regular rates. one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the ol 
vidual eddremes of the members, or in a package 
one addreas, according to the preference of Saari 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
pore. and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent pocordineyy. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at ow time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subseriber 
paying pro rata for the ume that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going tn a re e to 
one address, or sent separately to the mem of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub 
scription. 

The yellow label on cach paper sent fo single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper haa been 
pee for, If the publisher does not by Uva date receive 

a@ request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he poper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the sub 
scriber a desires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
time Chat he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once om the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not — the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bota county and state. 


Ifa club subscription Is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the cinb he anbseribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY .......0..ccccceseeccesreeeseseeseeeee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By « new plan, 
thesmatier schools, which, on account of having but 
few Leuchers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is leas than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies. 
ordered In the lub is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher niast actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of coples ordered must not be less than the 
fulluumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may he asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number ot copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subseribed for at the 
same rate. Trackers belonging to the same household 
may be counled ax ONK in making such a statement of 


the number of teachers in a school, For example: If DAKO 


there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subseription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ow this plan “for the sinaller schools.” 

Knough copies of any one tssur of Lhe paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school lo examine il, Will be seut 
free — aponestion 

lia more Lworough examination of the paver is de- 
sired than Can DE THO thivagh reoechving trmon 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send Gin.a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks ouly, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘hustance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Measrs, Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row. 
London, BK. C., mg merge ‘The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten Shillings prepaid, “The eer will be 
sold by ‘all the principal pewsdealers, price \wopence, 


JOUN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
att O. Box 1550, 





By ENGLAND MUTUAL ‘LIFE INS. CO. 
flice in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth Street. 
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JAMES LONG, President. 


John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, Jo 
Joseph I. Keete, Robert Patte rson, Theodor UC. Engel, 
samuel Riddie, Glen Riddie, Pa; Dr. George W. 


West Chester; Charies Cooper, Allentown. 


MAHTLON 8S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Pies, Fearne Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William &. Price, 
iG. Reading, James S. Martin, D. Hayes’ Agnew, M. D.. 


eily, Harrisbur, - Pa.; 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading: Edmund S. Doty, Mifflintown; W. Ww. 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept In fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON; Trust Officer. 


Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 
J. Simpson Africa, Huntingdon: 
1. Davis, Doylestown: R. E. Monaghan, 
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“.H.RA KER, Loan Act, Minneapolis, Minn 


* 7 * 
One special feature of Ridce’s Fo: d, in Contradis- 
tinction to others, is its neutral action upon tie 


bowels. For chis rexson, it is specially adapted to 
those seacons when bewel trovb es are so frequent. 








INVESTORS “ea 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


aroues . Seren, Fi Ay tod Dae ny Real Es- 
tate Leans paid in New ute Satis- 
tnetion Gu ARANTEE p” yo iaetallay evant 
‘Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City or Nat, Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan, Security Large. uterest promptly paid, 
Send for pamphlet, wae y Lg py le forue,etc. 
F. M, Perkins. nw ay F. Hart, | L. IL, Perkins, Sec’ y, 
uditor. itor.” { 


1.1, Warne. V. Pres, C. W, Gillett. Zreas. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. | 


nt. Semi-A 





and Interest Coupons, made andremitted to lender with- 
out charge. Best Locatiou in the Union. Fifteen 

years’ experience. Ample capital, Wide connections. 
Refer to the Congrepationatis!, Send for form, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 






EASTERN MANAGER-H NR YA. EILBY, 
70 Broadway, New York 


Per cent, Conservative Investments in First 
Mortg.ge Farm gpans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with principal and luterest 
[a pe at option of mortgagee. Fstab- 
hed five years. Paid-up cash capital, $50,000, 
Over $00,060 loaned withouta single loss. Bonds 
and Warratts for sale. Send for cireular. 
OTA Ag ert a thy NY. 


Incorporated, Grand For Dako. 
References: Hon, * _H. Rollins, Repke: 


G. French, Mexico, N Wi san paves beak, 
ne N. H.: Second Nation Bank, Nashua, 
. H.; Rev. G. N. Bryant, East Tilton, N. HL: 
Ww. ‘Carey , 20% Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pe: : 
pendent. 
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COLORS stints book gives the Correct ane and 


hades fo! r embrobier ris, 
oF TASSCS, OL jering See He Pueiions 


Fl lfor ae ra the Stitches. Price, 35 cts. 
OWS (CoroR Carns, showing 168 colors of Silk 
FoR Tra Floss for me . kK. Frtee, Mo. 
; LA T-a eo TAMPING PatT- 
Embroidery! + :rws, containing over 1700 Illustrations, 
1I5cts. Ingal’s’ Justruction for At’a also for 
Painting, licts. Crazy Patehwork a oo Ingatis’ 
Han t- Book of Ci "ochet and Knitted Lace, 30 
NW STAMPING OUTFIT, containing Alpliabet (2 
letters), 35. Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad. 
=~ ay -Smported Sik to work it, Instruction Hook 
Rig Cal e (mentioned above). Price, $1.00. 
“PEt IALO re Ae fens thing in this adver- 
tisement for $1.50, I LS, LyNN, Mass. 
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—_ a turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine AMfusiin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1881, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to tne trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
__ REVERSIBLE COL! COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass 


i (000 ROOK EF Embroidery Designs, 15 come 8. 








nt uarters for Art Designs. “PATTEN 
PUB C., 383 West Mth Street, 3 New York. 
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id RR, facilities oh avi 
pn eon tender I ts eet mem aOve. A 
“PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Pereguncten or information, address 
FARMS fe je ONIG and 
b= al veg ma, ith spl ing /irsi-class invesiments, No 
eee IDEINuONe CO. Richmond, Ind 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. owed 
0 CUSTOMER has ever 

of principal or interest on 
Interest collected and sent to 


r aa- IF YOU WANT A FREEZER 
and recom- REALLY ECONOMICAL 


2,000 ary made, 
LOST A DOLLA 
any loans made here, 
you, free of cost, each year "BON is. are very safe 
and pay pearly ‘three § 
times as much as 
mended by leading J. $. 6 ono and clergymen, 


East and West-men for whom I have been making 


these investments for TEN YEARS PAST. 
sa” REFERENCES, 29 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 


M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 


lege, New Biunsw ick, N. J 

Dr. WM. J. pati te 
School, Geneseo, N. 

Hon, BE. M,. TOPE, ARF, Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY .‘Lake City, Minn, 

DR. JOHN K. BUC KLY N, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, 8, Paul, Mina. 

The Onneregationcatist Bos:on, N. Y. Observer, and hun 
dreds of others in ail arts of the United States, 
All are pleased with 

cular, references, letters giving experience aud testi 


mony ofold customers, and a New Map ef Daketa 


sent Jree on application, Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Cres, Merchan.’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


President Geneseo Normal | 
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Ridge’s Foor is an old and fried prepara- 
tion, having been in use for thirty years in Enc- 


ing diet for a!l conditions. 


‘Swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the modi- 
¢al profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 























5 “IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 2c. Makes5galions of a 
TA mea sparkling and wholesome 
beverage, d by all druggists, or sent by mail on 


receipt toe. c. E. - HIRES, 48 N. Del, Ave.. Phila., Pa. 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8. 





A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London 





Thereare three books which ought be found in every 
household—the Bib ay wngiish Dictionary,and 
& BIBLE DICTIONARY. Tue necessity of 

first two is universaily adunitted; and a mument’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade o1 
excellence have not been wholly unknown tothe Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 


advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly Incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for'a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 


publishers the need of sich a work. 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the Americau public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent 
ene e, lo be VEE Bas DT of its kind 

istl LANGUAGs. lish peers pe ts 
contributors (wulty-iive im number) ure well known 
peggy | the most eminent Bibiical schoiars of our 
time, in bot: kurope and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
litdle room for competition or criticism, 

‘This Dictionary, To under the direction and 
superintendence et DR 
and general use, contains a fill and accuraie account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the ible 
which can possible neeu explanauon, of every ani- 

lant. or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 

riters, and of every custom and ariicle of use 
among Jewish and contemporary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bibie or Apocrypha. 
The most recent researches of Kobinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 


unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
| history and analysis of each or th e Books of the Bible, 
every articie being entirely re! 
the resuits of the ripest and Tr Arest Sc holarship, ont 
| embodying the substance of whole treatises upon thei 
| respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. P 

T>e publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
| make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the nook equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains ever 1,000 pages an’ 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bouml in black cloth. o make 
this a popuinr edition the price 

fro 
a 








has been reduace®* ii » andis 
new sent, eet. te any, part 
| ofthe United states or ( ‘anada for 


The same in sheep or library binding $25. Postage, 


| 0c. extra. In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 

| #@- Agents should write for special terms.~ao 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAND Yotana' st SELE™»12°¢ | 


circulated as desirable; but it is also true that alj such | 
books prepared previously to the recent very great | 





none and America. It isa perfectly safe and nourish- | 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


— 


IF IT MIGHT BE! 
[By Owen 9 
If Jesus came on earth agni 
And walked an: talked in 1 Geld and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 
Low at those heavenly feet? 





And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume.on the shelf, 

To follow Ifim, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many aman with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baflling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, . 
And drink content torever ! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse he leads; 

His lambs upon his breast are laid; 
His hungry ones he feeds. 


And I, where’er he went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead; 
Enough to know that here below 

1 walked with God, indeed! 


If it be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is thy love forgot : 
And must I, when I walk, repine, 
Because I’ see thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 

Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, Lord,— 
Since we are weak,—once more to us 

Reveal the living word! 


Ol! nearer to me, in the dark 
OF life’s low hours, one moment stand, 


| And give me keener eyes to mark 


‘Lhe moving of thy bund. 


THE WRITER'S MATERIAL. 
{The Contributors’ Club, in The Atlantic.] 

Of all fugitive shop-keepers, the writer, 
though seemingly most tree, is perhaps 
least able to snap the charmed tether 
that binds him to his occupation. Wher- 
ever he goes, he still must Le gather- 


| ing, in the interest of a recondite and 


incalculable iund technically kuown as 
Material. So, although he may decree 
to himself a vacation, drop his faith.ul 
implement, the pen, and leave behind 


(him the four walis of his shop, it is only 


| to find himself in a larger shop, 
ithe abundance of riches is like to 


the | 


| tions, 


many Pastors and Sunday-school ‘teachers urged upon | 
Such. most em- } 


here render theiraid in determining questions hitherto | 


able,and many of them | 


~ SMITA himself, tor wice | work up: 


where 
prove 
aun embarrassment. His scope of inquiry 
has a Socratic breadth, ieluding ail 
manner of men, their occupations and 
amusements. It is his business to know 
something of everything, irom the gen- 
eration of antique gods to the combina- 
human and circumstantial, that 
seat prime minisiers and the presidents 
of republics. He aims to know what 
lifeis in a trapper’s or a squatters hut 
in the unkempt western wilderness, and 
what it is in the courtly circles of the 
metropolis. It is within his province to 
understand the processes employed in a 
paper-mill, and the delicate cra.tsman- 
ship given to the making of a watch. 
To him there is nothing yreat or small, 
since with a stroke of the pen he can 
render marvelous the dullest common- 
place, or can reduce a hero to the figure 
which he is said to present to his valet. 

It is probably not welt understood 
outside the profession how, extreme is 
the impatience which seizes upon the 
liitérateur at beholding any cultivable 
ground left fallow. 1 once heard one 
of the craft remark to another: “ What 
a pity it is your friend does not or 
her memoirs, or at least put the ma- 
terial in some clever person’s ands to 
if I were you, I would nag 
her until she let me do it!” Such, 
commonly, 
waste, that his economic and utilitarian 
principles are applied selfward as well 
as to the outer world. With Heine he 
might affirm, 

“Out of my own great woe 
T make my little songs.” 

He can’t afford to let any tender or ro- 
mantic passage in his own experience 
go tithe-free; it must be turned to ac- 
count to swell the bulk ot Material. The 


| note-taking instinct never slumbers. In 


the midst of some delightful vagary, he 
must catch himself up, to recall how it 
originated, and to determine whether it 
be worth clapping inte some pigeon-hele 
of the memory for use berea.ter; if he 
walks with nature, he looks and listens 
with shrewd inquisitorial eye and ear, 
| having intent to report every trick of 
| manner, every tone and syllable of her 
| artless confidence. 


is the writer’s alvhorrence of 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


poe ae ee those celebrated 
o_o toes for Charches, Tower 


Cre ce. 
loxties sent ress 
- McS#ank & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells ofpure tag, Bl for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
TAINE 


Be 


Timele 
MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Also Wanted, T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church Furniture Men@ctured_by B.C. Swan 


2H S. Second St., Philadelphia 
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Send for Cataiogue. A. J. Weide- 
ner, 36 South Secund St, » Phila. 
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THOMASVILLE, Ga., Doc. 26, 1884. 

I can safely recommend your SELTZER 

APERIENT as certain to give relief in cases of 
Constipation and Headache. F. M. CUMMINGS. 





| purposes are simpler, so they attain them more completely than he does. 


| aequired it, or how. 


ames © OF THE 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher 
Rev. D. H. MicVicar, Rev. John P: 


Rev. W. 


~The Inretveetuat Lire. = 


Randoiph, Rev. B. M. Paimer, 





BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





“A charming yolume of wise yas helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest im literature.”—Cenéral Buptist, St, Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


‘The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it oe, that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intelleccual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
The life of a wild 
duek is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instinets. Many of the best intellectual lives known | 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great‘thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual | 
growth. So that, however cireumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intelleetually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are us various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mentul culture during his passase through life, it is of little consequence where he 
The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be; 
his teachers are the peopis, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 





ant 


The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is | 


not so much one of rezret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 


for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one | 


who earnestly desires it.’ 
Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 





A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. Chay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


just how he did 


“A Model Superintendent” It shows just what a wise sunerinte»dent did. ang 
o have reviewed it. 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those wh 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. | From The New York Tribune. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such | “His methods of working, which were original and 
suggestions as ihe Sunday-sehool worker needs, Itis | effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— affording a val ie guide to the teacher,as well as 





ALBION, N. Y., July 30, 1883. 
Can cheerfully recommend TARRANT Ss | 
SELTZER APERIENT as a valuable remedy | 
for Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, and Irregularity of the 
Bowels. R. R. WILLIAMS. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 
THIS NEW 


——_ ELASTIC TRUSS 











aa Others, is cup shape, with Seif 
Adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 

1 positions ofthe body 
while the hall Lt the or — 

he rupture just as 

would with the finger. With light Pressure tie —~ 
is held securely day and night, anda | cure cer- 
tain. Itiseasy, durable and cheap. Sentb gt Cir- 
culars EGGLESTON TRUSS co., 


B™ ¥ TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


Homeoraterer Family Medicine Cases in great 
—_ = ke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and! 11085 Wa alnut 


St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 
HOPE Wii 
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Has a Pad different from all | 


a wost valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
Ki applied to the cause of religious instruction. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some meanscould be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in eneral could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly | 

and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 

| of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 

| common seuse with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
| endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
— tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
ives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
—-# 1 he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 





From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 


. 1 ar: : | post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
poseenng Tbe aes neta” apie chaneateeeee, the | phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, an 
| ali Chr’ men.’ ° 


From The Hartford Courant. | 
“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- | 
lish, and with a directness that et es and 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 


ble “Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
| holds t ie attention to the narrative from beginning to | school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
| end. .... The story is one tha. will be cf great service, | what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 


er 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


It is written in a com 
every page with ve 
dents and teachers. 


t but warm style, and is rich in 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). | 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth | 

— by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. | 
‘ahaa ‘tic statement of what a superintendent 

ht to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | 

intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 

tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
| itto all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ing.” 


Jrem The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 


| the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Set ahaa Pa. 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mruman. 
\4 NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


' 
| 











The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature o 
Europe offzrs no substitute for ““ THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful oceupant, of the vast period which it 


| comprehen Is. 
Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


| 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Hon. F, Fairbanks. 


“80 


| aijusted, alwavs realy. 


| many relations, but he is especially presented in his | 


uable suggestion to superinten- | 


for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in | 


COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


Pre. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BaAuC "S $25 
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= © BEAT BN 
READ THIS TWICE! | 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
| tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
|ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
| Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 

perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
onthe wall of any of the patrons of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
| copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limitéd, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 
| dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
|man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free of allexpense. Thesoap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
course, 20 advertising on the picture. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper. 











“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


i DS. Ww IL BE RGE R. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 
Pamphlet free. Du RNA™M 

‘ MONUMENTAL MAS TEAL. 
SLATE MANTEL‘ Jos. 8. Miller & Bro., M’f's, 


PLUMBING DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 
160 ‘est 27th St., New York. 

i J. WATERHOU SE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Ie ordering esos, or in mabing ( inquiry con- 
cerning anythi img advertised in this pauper, you 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or,.The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, andthe Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev, Dr, H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300 pages. Price, $1.50, 


From the Hon, Henry BarRNarp, LL.D., formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, 

“T have read your Teaching and Teachers through, 

and am charmed with it, and so is my wife. It is the 

hest book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but 

of any grade and class of schools.” 


- 


From the Rev. Mark Hork«rns, D.D. 
merly President of Willlams College. 
* It is a work that bits the nail on the head, andI 
ani sure will be of great service to very many. "So far 
as I have had success in teaching, it has been by an 
imperfect application of the principles you have so 
fully and snecessfully illustrated, It was a work much 
needed, and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Hon, Junivs H. Sreenye, D.D., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 
* 1 have found it both instructive and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in its wide circulation; for itiseertainly a 
most healthy and helpful book,’ 


From Tuomas Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford 
College. 

“It will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. I 
could wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


, LL.D., for- 


From Merritt E, Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 

“In these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 

for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering easy so 
much of careless, formal, perfunctory * teach Mg, 
a matter for congratulation with all thoughtful lovers 
of Sunday-school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and Teachers appears. A loving interest of twenty 
years’ growth in this work approves ajo of the 
scope and of ‘aavet every detail of your boo! 


From Witnram W. Parroxr, D.D., LL.D., President 


of Howard University. 


“It is an admirable book, and exactly hits the mark 
at which it alms, And then it excels in the e@ qual 
ot being inspruetiv ew ithout a trace of dullness; wh 


From the Rev. 8. * G ALPWELL, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Vassar College, 


“The treatment is very sensible and Jute I 
think it will be of service to many a puzzled teacher, 
whose wits are « “—— dl about what he has to do, and 
how he shall do it 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


Firat, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits ef a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 


2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal | 


merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evi@ence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful, 

4. An agent taking a certain fleld will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 

Second, 
To Beginners: 

We need to say more to you. Seme of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would Itke to use yébr ¢v@nings, Or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason, Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood, A 
smaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the fleld covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 
We do not, of course, say that you wili be. That is for 
youtosay, We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

Ifyou are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able te devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at opce give you our terms. 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agen¢y. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher 
725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ON THE NEW 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
(1) 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 1l6me. With a Map. $1.25. 


[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00, 


[3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 1Gmo, $1.25. 


{4) 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vel. 1lGmeo. $1.25. 


(3) 
The Acts of the Apostles. 

By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE, 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 
16) 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 

One Vol. 16mo,. $1.00. 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


and ifon examination you are 
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New 70-page Catal 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
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rs; each a Specialist. 


TESTAMENT. 


BY BRITISH no AMERICAN ‘SCHOLARS and. REVISERS. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


* Th h the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
} Riddle, bas had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that it isscholarly,and abreast 
| of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
} to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ w ith which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
| made plain.’—The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian, 


“It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.”’— Oongregationatist. 


“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,”—Richmond Christian 
Advocate. 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, w hile it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive criticism.’ ’— Christian Intelligencer. 


“ We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.”"—Chicago Evangelist. 


“ While this rent in ith is of a popular character, 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study he introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an ‘available form the results of learned 
investigation.” —Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No peewee Boe published equals this for its 
happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
results of inv estigation by the men who have made | 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and | 

| thorough life work.”— Boston Sunday Globe, 
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Seven Great Monarchies 


ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media; Persia; Parthia; a the New 
Persian Empire. By Grorex RAWLINSON, M.A 
In three large 12mo volumes, of over 2,000 
large type, leaded. 
greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 


edition. Price, 
reduced from $is 


“The books, as ri are EXCELLENT. Paper 


xox, and the price extraordinarily low.’ 
Vorld, Boston. 


“ These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar | 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price."’— Araminer, N.Y. 

“ A MASTERPIECE of tastory. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes | 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is | 
led to forget the long centuries — separate Son 
scenes from modern times. The a, 
imbued with the freshness of a ht and liver 

reams, full of realities, AFT, .~ the gloom ag | 

t, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Raby Jonian kit Remoteness of the times treated ot | 
has not obscured the author’ s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance, When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative inexcellent annotations and accurate ag 
ences to_ original sonnets of information, It is t 

times.’"— Fimes, 


s. as ork of the times. 


“Yt abounds in’ ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de 
tails, It contains the studies of a learned ietione. 
and the faithfel student will rise from its perusal 
with a mind enriched 
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Toronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St. ares Pa. 
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S16 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
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New Cabinet Portraits 





of version n Celebrites Exquisite Cabinet and Card 
Frames In great variety. Special attention given to 
regiiding. The restoration of valuable paintings and 


engravings. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS, prices ranging from | 
$0 to $23. Catalogue on receipt of stamp, 





THE SEVEN GREAT sai ana | 


illustrations (over = ‘and maps of the lish | 
See roe fine sao nue | 


type, presswork, illustrations, and binding are all | 


by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose ey yt the race of 


Importers and Manu- | 
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wedding and ether gifts 


| Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
| having first appeared in The Sunday School 
| Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 


- | for the convenience of schools which may de- 
With all the notes and a | 


sire to use them: 


| THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
| HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
| A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
| SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
|THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
| CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
| THE WONDERFUL. 
| THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
| THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICFORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD'S GIFTS. 
| PRAISE GOD. 
| PRAYER. 

FAITH. 
TRUST. 





extra charge for postage. 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Caetent x, Philadelphis, Pa. 
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| Classical, Sctentific, and 


EDUCATIONAL. =| 


: . Shertli 
MED CADEMY. Swithin C. Shertlidge, 


CAT. eg ad INARY. 
Ree ee course of study. Apply 
. to Professor John 8, Sewall, Bangor, Maine, 
LAN LLEGR, Nyack-on-the-Hiideon, 


or vsitent andGentlemen. Low rates. Next yeat 
W. H. Bannister; A.M.,; 


JERSEY AC 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Allen, B.A. 
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‘Treemount Semin ary, Norristown, Pa. Fory oung 
Men and Boys; 16 miles from Philadelphia; 42d year. 
Family comforts. Thorough tnstruction. College or 
business preparation. . JOHN W. Ww. Loe H, Ph. D., Principal 


Miss M.$. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Youn Ladies and Little Girls ( whem tse 
Walnut st, re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2. 


MISS ANABLE’S — WADI ES 


fear Th ins Fate. 23, 
No. {350 PINE: STRE ET, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Lecust St., Philadelphia. Students’ pre- 
pared for business or for high standing in College. 


“FOR ROY. Prepares 
PARK INSTITUT 


a Business or College. 
A firstclass school i ort respect. 


. City on Long IslandSound. 
Send for cireular. 
Rev. SCOTT B. RATHBUN, M.A.,S. I. B., Rye, N.Y. 


A Home 
West Chesinut Street Institute, Smoot br 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. eee pert ins 
Sept. 22, at 4085 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
cirenlars address he Prin., ' Mrs. J. A. BOGA RDUS. 


Bisho tho Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
p rpe i. lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. ee ents received at 
Ww ellesiey on our certificate. ns Sept.17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss r. . WALSH, Prin. 


ELPHIA SEMINARY, 


1325 North Broad St. Bagging School for ¥ one. io 
dies and Little Girls. Fifteenth year hegins Septem- 
ber 9th. Address Rebecca E. Judkins, Pr pal. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
Under care of Friends (Orthodox), In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; students boar 
ineering Courses. For 





























| catalogue and information, address, ISAAC SHARP- 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No | 
Less than 100 copies | 





LESS, , DEAN, N, HaVERFORD COLLEGE, P. P. 2 On PAs 


Wells College for Young. Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Pr. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
assed for to ae ona health fulness, Bessie begins 
september 16, 1SS5. Send for catalogu 
ELS. TRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ. LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


The Ebixty-cizee year 
of this School (C yaqenas 

St. Seminar 

JAY COOK 


tant este the Third at 
commences September 23. 


YSEAT, 

Mary L. BonNEY, , Ren ny ~ DILLAYE, 
FRANC = +2 BENNETT, Sytyra J. EastMAN. 
ddress, Ogonta PB, O., Montgomery Co., 

~~ EAST POREENWI , oA 


wich, -i, 

Complete courses in Literature, "Music, and Art, with 
first-class Commercial College. Attention given to 
Industrial Science, p ng rtudents for School of 
Technol ,» ete, pipe mee moderate, easy of access, 
healthful in situation, located on Narracansett Bay 
and Stonington Line from New York, one and a half 
hours’ ride m ane Fall Term begins Sepy 1. 
Winter Let Dee. 1. 1 PRRN ALD March 23. Send 
for . Rev. 0. H. FERNALD, A.M., Principal. 


SCHOOL AGENCY fuer. quits 
JW. "SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 seth St... , 


STAMMERING CURED. 
“ RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


a son was sadly a many years with stam- 
ng—at times almost speechliess—and was cured 
by. ~ a Jobnston’s mathe after a oe weeks’ treat- 


ye 
erth Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


. Childs, of Phitadelphia, saw this and 
before and after cu Also Prof. 


Mr. 
many 
H, ¢, iat University of Pennsylvania. 
Refer r Wattles, of The Sunday School Timea, 
MERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
permanently cured. The cause 
Roop E- 3 E.8. JOHN STON, Institute, N.E. 


Corner ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Works of Flavius ‘Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by bimself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex 
planatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, 
_ Price, in cloth, $1.40. Postage 2e. extra. 
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Works of Flav by Whis- 

son ec cae dear very As a book of 

a inverpreter of tk Of the Bible, it 

e, 

aise ab place in in er such as no work of modern 

origin can to reach.” This is much the best 

pow B in oe | mationt. and cheaper taan the very 
¢ 

s a eame safely, and I am not only sur- 


prised, “out also delighted with them. Ifyou had not 
explained how it was you could issue them so cheapiy, 
and still make a profit, I should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 
ing them away,and losing money all the time.”—Mrs. 
G. H. ArkeNn, Jacksonville, Oregon. 

G CO., 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND , 


_f, FLUID. 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 
Frick & Co., 13 Cedar Street, New York. 

ANTED.—AG ENTS for an entirely new and use- 


ful article, ety rofits. Boston Mapuiacturi 
Co., 89 Court St * Boston, Mass. ee 


Use EurekaSewing Silk. taint 
BES! “xson KNITTER 197 E- Madicon St-Chicare 


"Te “Automatie’Séwing Machine. Best in the world, 
Willeux & Gibbs. M, Co., 6s Broadway, New York 
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